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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


FTER we went to press last week. the result of 

the Leith by-election was declared. The Liberal 

candidate, Mr. Ernest Brown, was returned by a 
small majority over his Labour opponent, the Con- 
servative saving his deposit by less than a thousand 
votes. In view of the fact that Captain Wedgwood 
Benn, the former member, who resigned the seat on 
leaving the Liberal for the Labour Party, had no Con- 
servative opponent at the last two elections, the result 
was a remarkable achievement for Liberalism. On 
Tuesday came the cheering news of a Liberal gain in 
North Southwark, where Dr. Haden Guest, who has 
left the Lmbour Party as a protest against their Chinese 
policy, was seeking the opinion of his constituents. Mr. 


Strauss, the Liberal candidate, won the seat by the 

substantial majority of 1,167. Poor Dr. Guest was at 

the bottom of the poll, but he had the satisfaction of 

knowing that Mr. Strauss shared his opinions on the 

Chinese issue. We discuss the wider implications of 

these two great Liberal victories in our leading article. 
* * * 

The Press comments on the by-election results are 
amusing. The Times and the Damy TELEGRAPH are 
reluctant to concede any great reason for Liberal re- 
joicing, but they see in the two results a very serious 
set-back to Labour. ‘* The Conservative Party,’’ we 
are told by the Timgs, ‘* were not greatly concerned in 
the fortunes of either constituency.’’ Nevertheless, the 
Government’s ‘* prestige has declined in the country to 
an extent which was almost inconceivable last May,’’ 
and this is in part ‘* due beyond any question to an 
impression that on many of the great domestic ques- 
tions Ministers are now divided among themselves.”’’ 
And * it is clear enough that a large body of ‘ middle ’ 
opinion, with no very definite grievance but boredom 
against Conservatism, and certainly no preference for 
Socialism, will take its chance by voting Liberal.’’ The 
Datty Mar. somehow manages to twist the results into 
‘** another warning ”’ to the Government to “ clear out 
the Reds,”’ and concludes that :— 

‘‘ The position for Conservatism will be grave indeed 
if the public finally decides that the only way of keeping 
the Socialists out is to put the Liberals in.” 

The Darty HERatp, on the other hand, boldly reveals 
a ** Tory Plot to Stave Off a Labour Government,”’ by 
providing for the alternative vote in three-cornered 


contests. 
* * * 


The news from China is serious; but there is a 
tendency to exaggerate its gravity. For reasons, mili- 
tary or political, which are still obscure, the Northern 
armies evacuated Nanking. Their occupation of the 
town had been marked by their usual brutalities ; but 
they had abstained from attacks on foreigners. The 
entry of the Cantonese, on the other hand, was followed 
by the looting of the British, Japanese, and American 
Consulates. About half a dozen foreigners were mur- 
dered, and a deliberate attack was made on the Stan- 
dard Oil Company’s building where a party of foreigners 
had taken refuge. A heavy fire was opened on the 
building, and it became necessary for British and 
American warships to bombard the area occupied by 
the assailants, which, incidentally, was not residential. 
British, American, and Japanese landing parties then 
effected the withdrawal of the foreign residents, many 
of whom had been roughly treated. At Shanghai, 
there has been a good deal of rioting and looting in the 
native city, and several Chinese foremen in foreign em- 
ploy have been murdered. At Hankow the situation 
has become worse since the Concession was handed 
over; business has come to a standstill, and all Ameri- 
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can women and children have been evacuated. Mean- 
while, British naval forces have carried out a bloodless, 
punitive expedition against the pirates of Bias Bay, 
near Hong Kong, whom the Chinese authorities have 
been unable to repress. 

* x * 


Undoubtedly the most alarming feature of the 
situation is that the outrages at Nanking are known 
to have been the work of Cantonese regulars, and not 
of an excited mob. The suggestion that this proves the 
complicity of Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalist 
Government is, nevertheless, absurd. Advance guards, 
following a retreating enemy, are apt to get out of 
hand, and the history of all wars is full of incidents 
when looting and outrages have occurred in similar 
circumstances. At the same time, it is difficult to dis- 
connect the deliberate attack on the foreign residents 
and Consulates from the violent anti-foreign agitation 
carried on by the Communist element in the Kuomin- 
tang, which takes no account whatever of the fact that 
negotiations for treaty revision are actually in progress, 
and that the British Government has given convincing 
proof of its sincerity by the rendition of the Hankow 
Concession. In the circumstances, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain was fully justified in stating that little further pro- 
gress can be made until the Nationalists have proved 
their capacity to ensure the safety of life and property 
in districts under their control. Chiang Kai-shek and 
Mr. Eugene Chen have given no reason to suspect their 
good faith; but they have a hard task to assert their 
authority over the extremist elements who thrive on 
the difficulties arising from a state of transition and 
civil war. 

7 + * 

The Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference has started its work by attempting to com- 
bine the French and British draft conventions in a single 
table of methods of disarmament. The first advance 
has been very much facilitated by Lord Cecil’s un- 
qualified withdrawal of the British contention with 
regard to the limitation of effectives. In the view of 
Continental States this limitation ought only to affect 
the number of men enrolled and kept on the active list 
in time of peace; the British view was that limitation of 
effectives should apply to trained reserves as well as to 
men serving with the colours. Continental States, 
completely committed to conscription, consider that, 
so far as they are concerned, this would restrict un- 
fairly their power of self-defence. They argue, with 
considerable force, that methods of limitation which 
can safely be accepted by large industrial States, with 
great powers of military expansion in emergency, can- 
not be applied without manifest injustice to small 
agricultural countries. 

= ” ” 

The question is by no means settled, for Germany 
will almost certainly raise it again at a later stage of 
the discussions. It is, however, an excellent thing that 
the British contention has not been insisted upon; for 
it is most important that Britain should not lay herself 
open to the suspicion—however unfounded—of taking 
up an obstructive attitude with regard to questions 
embedded in the military policy of certain European 
States. It was right to concede the point in order to 
facilitate an agreement, for limitation of the initial 
striking force is unquestionably the most important step 
in disarmament. It is, of course, far too early to ven- 
ture on any forecast of the compromises likely to be 
reached with regard to other questions upon which the 
experts pronounced conflicting opinions. None the less, 
it is an encouraging sign that the first few days of the 
discussion have seen one of the Great Powers willing 
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to abandon, for the sake of progress, a contention quite 

sincerely held, and capable of being supported by 

powerful arguments. While unanimity of technical 

opinion as to the methods of disarmament proved to 

be impossible, Lord Cecil’s action has shown that this 

need not be a bar to the framing of a workable scheme. 
*% * * 


The Albanian incident seems to be blowing over in 
a very unsatisfactory way. There can be little doubt 
that the Yugoslav Authorities have failed, so far, to 
make good their first offer of facilities for an immediate 
inquiry into frontier conditions by the military attachés 
accredited to Belgrade. On the other hand, the Powers 
concerned have been equally dilatory in giving their 
attachés the necessary instructions, and seem quite con- 
tent for the offer to lapse. France and Great Britain 
are now reported to be strongly recommending Bel- 
grade to open direct conversations with Rome. This 
suggestion will probably be acted upon, and the inci- 
dent will go underground. The diplomacy of the Yugo- 
slav Government has been extremely clumsy. Their 
obvious course, when confronted with a sudden and 
rather provocative move by a powerful neighbour, was 
to press for some kind of international inquiry, thus 
preparing the way for League action. Belgrade took 
the right step, and then withdrew. The major respon- 
sibility, however, rests upon the Governments repre- 
sented on the Council of the League, and the real evil 
of the episode is that it will deepen the suspicion that 
League intervention is unlikely to be evoked when the 
interests or conduct of a Great Power come into 
question. 

* * * 

The Netherlands Upper House have stirred up a 
lot of bad feeling by refusing to ratify the draft treaty 
with Belgium concerning the navigation of the Scheldt. 
The issue dates back to 1648, when the combination of 
Powers, which imposed the Treaty of Westphalia upon 
the Empire, deliberately placed Antwerp in a bad com- 
mercial position, by giving the Netherlands full sove- 
reignty over the entrance to the Scheldt. The Treaty of 
1839 practically confirmed these time-honoured privi- 
leges; but when the Great War was over, the Allied 
Powers succeeded in persuading the Dutch Government 
to discuss an equitable rearrangement with the Bel- 
gians. After years of controversy a very complicated 
treaty was agreed to. It contained a great number of 
highly technical clauses about the buoyage, beaconage, 
and dredging of the Scheldt; but its main provision 
was that Belgian commercial communications with the 
Rhine should be ensured by a large canal, cut partly 
through Dutch territory. The Netherlands Upper 
House, by refusing to ratify this treaty, have virtually 
refused to remedy a grievance of nearly three hundred 
years’ standing. 

* * 

The keynote of Lord Birkenhead’s review of Indian 
affairs in the House of Lords on Wednesday was one of 
restrained optimism. He thought he could discern 
grounds for hope that the sterile and reactionary 
character of the Swarajist creed had become apparent 
to Indian intelligence generally. Swarajists were being 
returned in diminished numbers to nearly every 
Council. Both in the Central Provinces and Bengal the 
Governors had now found it possible to appoint a 
Ministry, and in both places there were distinct indica- 
tions that the Ministry could count upon the requisite 
Parliamentary support. The antagonism between 
Hindus and Moslems was in some places less acute than 
it was last summer, but the solution of this problem 
could only be found by Indians themselves. The poli- 
tical outlook as the result of the last elections, aided 
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by the fortunate outcome of the recent negotiations 
between representatives of the South African and 
Indian Governments, was one of no small promise. 
With regard to the financial position, Lord Birkenhead 
stated that next year the Provinces would be entirely 
relieved of the obligation to contribute to the Central 
revenues—a notable achievement, due to the cour- 
ageous skill with which Sir Basil Blackett had adminis- 
tered the finances of India. The review as a whole was 
a complete answer, as Lord Reading remarked, to the 
statement that the Constitution is a failure. 
* * * 

The debate on Chester-le-Street in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday only served to commit the 
Labour Party to approval of the extraordinary methods 
adopted by the Guardians there. Mr. Buchanan, who 
moved the resolution, said that far from being ashamed 
ef anything that the Chester-le-Street Guardians had 
done, the Labour Party were proud of them; and Mr. 
Wheatley, who was Minister of Health in the Labour 
Government, even defended the arrangement by which 
the non-Labour members of the Board were excluded 
from the Committee which administered relief. Mr. 
Chamberlain had no difficulty in showing ample grounds 
for the supersession of that particular Board, and the 
twenty Liberals who took part in the division had no 
alternative but to vote with the Government. 

* * * 

The hearing which Mr. Churchill afforded last week 
to an influential deputation representing the Public 
Schools and Universities was a sequel to the celebrated 
Brighton College case. This case, in which the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Rowlatt in favour of the College 
was reversed by the House of Lords, decided that 
educational institutions are liable to the payment of 
income tax on the amount by which their revenue from 
fees is in excess of their expenditure—the difference 
being technically a ‘‘ trading profit.”” Many of the 
Public Schools have found it necessary, since the war, 
to finance capital extensions by means of an increase in 
their fees, and their assessment for income tax on 
revenue intended for such purposes seems clearly 
anomalous and unfair. Mr. Churchill, no doubt, did 
not fail to appreciate the arguments put forward by 
the deputation; nor, presumably, has the deputation 
failed to appreciate the state of Mr. Churchill’s Budget. 
This may explain the inclusion of a somewhat unex- 
pected argument among those put forward: ‘* The 
prospective gain to the revenue . . . was small, because 
almost all the great Public Schools are in a position 
to receive Government grants of large amounts if they 
choose to apply for them.’’ This is doubtless true, but 
are they willing to accept the conditions attaching to 
such grants? If so, we may be nearer to a more unified 
system of secondary education than we supposed. 

* * * 

The growth of the motor and cycle industry, as 
revealed by the Census of Production figures, is an in- 
teresting chapter in the history of the “‘ new industrial 
revolution ’’ through which we are so evidently pass- 
ing. In 1907, when the first Census was taken, we pro- 
duced some 10,000 cars, valued at £8.5 millions; in 
1912, about 28,000, valued at £7.5 millions; in 1924, 
146,000, valued at £40 millions. The production of 
motor cycles, and of parts, accessories, &e., has in- 
creased not less rapidly, the final result being that in 
1924 the gross output of the industry was worth £94 
millions, and its net output £45 millions. This works 
out at £226 per head for the 200,000 persons employed. 
150,000 more people were making a living out of the 
industry in 1924 than was the case in 1907, and their 
numbers are, of course, still tending to increase. 
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The Upper and Lower Houses of Convocation gave 
their approval to the new Prayer Book by large majori- 
ties on Wednesday. The form of the motion under 
discussion was that consent should be given to the 
Prayer-Book Measure being laid before the Church 
Assembly for final approval, and there are several 
further stages to be gone through before the proposals 
can be submitted to Parliament. It is, however, 
admitted that Wednesday’s voting was decisive so far 
as Convocation is concerned. The Bishops in the 
Province of Canterbury carried the resolution by 
21 votes to 4, the minority consisting of the Bishops of 
Norwich, Exeter, Worcester, and Birmingham. The 
Bishops in the York Convocation were unanimous in 
support of the motion. The voting in the Lower 
Houses was as follows: Canterbury, For, 168; Against, 
22. York, For, 68; Against, 10. As the debate has 
developed the sympathies of the general public have 
been drawn steadily towards the supporters of the 
measure, and the voting in Convocation provides further 
evidence of the wisdom of the course which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has so steadfastly pursued. 


* * * 


The Committee for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search has just produced its annual Report, a docu- 
ment which does not, we imagine, circulate widely 
among business men, but which, none the less, they 
would be well advised to study. It contains some re- 


marks on the present state of industrial research which 
seem to be worth quoting :— 


‘““It is an established practice that in a _ well- 
conducted business a portion of the annual profit is 
reserved to meet possible future financial contingencies ; 
but to invest money in industrial research, and to 
endeavour to build a reserve of scientific knowledge is 
too often considered a risky speculation by directors 
and an unnecessary expenditure by shareholders.” 


There are, the Report continues, ‘‘ some welcome signs 
of a change of attitude,’’ but “‘ a far greater expansion 
is necessary, and a far greater co-ordination of effort.”’ 
The root difficulty arises out of the small-scale organiza- 
tion of the majority of industries. The Committee see 
only two ways of getting over this difficulty. One is 
the formation of large industrial combines, the other 
the encouragement of co-operative research. ‘‘ The for- 
mation of large industrial combines presents various 
problems with which we cannot deal, but so far as 


industrial research is concerned we see great advantage 
in them.”’ 


* * * 


Nothing very definite has yet developed out of the 
report of the Royal Commission on London Traffic, 
except that the L.C.C. is prepared to enter into imme- 
diate negotiations with the Ministry of Transport in 
regard to the Victoria Dock Road scheme. It seems 
that the Council is also willing to give effect to the 
recommendations in regard to Waterloo Bridge, but its 
approval of these recommendations is bound up with 
the result of the negotiations over Charing Cross Bridge. 
As Sir Percy Simmons pointed out, so far as Charing 
Cross Bridge is concerned, “‘ everything is in the air.” 
Mr. Baldwin has only committed the Government “ to 
contribute to the scheme,”’ if the report of a conference 
of engineers to be convened by the Council and the 
Southern Railway appears to be satisfactory “ after 
examination of its engineering, financial, and esthetic 
aspects.”” The L.C.C. Finance Committee makes it 
clear, however, that their acceptance of both proposals 
is ‘* subject to the Government agreeing to contribute 
75 per cent. of the actual ascertained expenditure from 
time to time.” 
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THE LIBERAL REVIVAL 


HE two great victories which have been won for 

Liberalism at Leith and North Southwark have a 

significance far exceeding that which usually 
attaches to by-election results. They are the first-fruits 
of the reorganization of the party under Mr. Lloyd 
George’s leadership. They show that the party had 
only to come to life for the constituencies to rally to its 
support. They mark the inestimable service that Sir 
Herbert Samuel is rendering by his steady work and 
his reasoned addresses to Liberal audiences in various 
centres. They give a magnificent send-off to Colonel 
Tweed in his new post at the centre of the machine. 
Above all, they will put new heart into Liberal workers 
and Liberal voters throughout the whole of Britain, and 
enable Liberal candidates to come forward as the ex- 
ponents of a policy which has a fair chance of being 
carried to victory at the polls. From time to time there 
are, of course, freak by-elections which yield unex- 
pected results, in conflict with the general trend of 
political opinion. If the victories at Leith and South- 
wark had occurred when nothing in particular had been 
happening in the Liberal Party, they might have been 
explained in that way. It is because they follow a 
strenuous effort to put the party’s house in order, and 
accompany a general stirring of Liberal opinion 
throughout the country, that they are recognized by 
friends and foes alike as clear signs of a Liberal revival. 

Lest it should be thought that we are overstating: 
the significance of these two elections, we will quote a 
few phrases from last Sunday’s OsservER, which will 
not be suspected of Liberal bias :— 

‘‘ Mr. Ernest Brown’s victory at Leith was a resound- 
ing triumph for Liberalism. By all the rules Mr. Brown, 

a stranger, a Southron, and a late-comer in the fight, 

should have lost. The Liberals of Leith owe much to a 

highly capable and energetic candidate, much also to the 

steps that have been taken to restore peace, order, and 
unity in the party generally... . ie 

*‘ Liberalism is far from dead. It is reviving. With 
men like Lord Reading and Sir Herbert Samuel at its 
call again, it is beginning to show and attract new con- 
fidence. For the life and health of national politics we 
are glad of it... .”’ 

The Osserver followed this generous recognition 
of the victory at Leith by urging Conservatives to vote 
for Dr. Haden Guest in North Southwark. Probably 
most of them did so, for Dr. Guest must have carried 
very few Labour voters with him, and his poll was 
nearly identical with that of the Conservative candidate 
in the last contest. Mr. Strauss’s majority of nearly 
twelve hundred was given him by his genuine Liberal 
supporters. There is no room for doubt about the 
Liberal revival; and when the Government makes up 
its mind to face a contest in Bosworth, and Sir Alfred 
Mond consents to take the opinion of his constituents, 
the Liberal Party will go forward with high hopes of 
further victories. 

The question that all serious politicians must be 
asking is how far the Liberal recovery will go. The 
answer depends, of course, on many imponderables. It 
is beyond the bounds of practical politics to think of 
retaking all the electoral ground that has been lost. 
There are industrial constituencies which have gone 
Labour and will return Labour Members until some 
great and unpredictable change takes place in British 
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politics. But there are many constituencies, both 
urban and rural, which can be won by Liberals, and 
which will be won if the electors see that the party is 
making a serious bid for power and is reasonably united 
upon a coherent policy, informed by the spirit of 
Liberalism and adapted to the social and economic 
needs of the day. For the paradox of the present situa- 
tion is that opinion in the country is to a large extent 
Liberal. The need for Liberalism is, of course, as great 
as ever. But the demand for Liberalism is also 
great. In spite of repeated electoral disasters and 
every kind of discouragement the Liberal Party revives 
again and again; it is not allowed to die, because 
throughout the country there is a strong sense of the 
necessity for a party standing genuinely for the public 
interest against all sectional interests, a réle which 
neither of the other parties can fill. 

The difficulty of the Liberal Party hitherto has been 
to convince the electors that it is an effective political 
force, capable of translating its principles into measures 
and carrying them into action. While this has re 
mained in doubt, the constituencies have turned first 
to the Conservatives, then to the Labour Party, then 
back to the Conservatives, in the search for a Liberal 
policy. And, to do them justice, sensible men 
in both these political camps have done their best to 
meet the demand. Men like Mr. MacDonald and Mr. 
Snowden have sought to pursue a course which would 
follow naturally from the best Liberal traditions, but 
they have been frustrated and stultified by the fatal 
dependence of their party upon the trade unions and 
the hardly less embarrassing presence of the extremists 
on their flank. Mr. Baldwin, on the other hand, has 
obviously tried very hard to put into practice the 
Liberal ideas which he genuinely and instinctively en- 
tertains. The tragedy of the last two years has been 
the gradual elimination of Mr. Baldwin’s intentions 
from the programme and the policy of his party ; a pro 
cess culminating in his surrender to the coalowners, 
and the production, as the principal measure of this 
session, of the Bill to exasperate the trade unions. Sit 
Austen Chamberlain, meanwhile, has been pursuing 
with more success an avowedly Liberal policy in foreign 
affairs, though even he is subject to embarrassment 
from the irrational lengths to which some of his col 
leagues carry their hatred of the Soviets and thei 
admiration for the Fascist Government of Italy. Be 
yond the efforts of these two Ministers there is little sign 
of Liberalism in the present Cabinet, and that capable 
minority among the rank and file of the Conservative 
Party who see the urgent need for a Liberal industrial 
policy would be well-advised to throw in their lot with 
the main stream of Liberalism instead of splashing 
ineffectually in the Tory backwater. 

It is to the Liberal Party that the country will 
henceforth look, we believe, to an ever-increasing ex 
tent for the formulation, and eventually for the exect- 
tion, of a sound industrial and economic policy. The 
Liberal Industrial Inquiry, which is already evoking 
widespread curiosity, should therefore be carried to 4 
conclusion with no more delay than is essential to the 
production of a valuable report. But that is by m0 
means all. There is an urgent need for investigation 

of a similar character in other fields. Following thi 
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article, our readers will find the first part of a con- 
tribution from the pen of one who has hitherto been too 
deeply engaged in constructive work and constructive 
thought to take a hand in party politics. It is indeed 
a remarkable tribute to the importance of Liberalism in 
the eyes of our contributor that he should turn aside 
from his usual tasks to discuss the future of the Party. 
His analysis of the essential principle of . Liberalism 
and its application to the problems of the modern com- 
munity deserve, in our judgment, to be seriously 
weighed and pondered not only by those who call them- 
selves Liberals, but by all students of politics. An 
opportunity has arisen which must not be neglected, 
and our contributor points the way to its full utilization. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF 
LIBERALISM 


I.—_THE PRESENT SITUATION 


[We publish below the first of a series of three articles 
written by an eminent Englishman, hitherto detached 
from party politics.—Ep., NATION. ] 

HAT Liberalism, and the Liberal Party, are in grave 

danger is only too apparent. But the new effort of 

reconstruction which is now being attempted may well 
be inspired by a reasonable belief that the opportunity is 
now as great as the risk. Some of the grounds for this 
belief will be stated below, but it is, above all, necessary 
to realize that if the opportunity is real, it is also temporary, 
and that time is the essence of the problem. 

If the opportunity is not now seized, it may not recur, 
or may only recur after many years during which 
Liberalism, deprived of any party through which to find 
expression, will be lost like a stream losing its channel and 
spreading over marsh land. It will indeed permeate and to 
some extent change the character both of Conservatism and 
of Labour ; but its influence will be very small in proportion 
to the present extent, and potential strength, of Liberalism 
in the country. The danger may be dated with some pre- 
cision. If we go through another general election in which 
no elector thinks that the Liberals can possibly attain office, 
and only a few electors think that the Liberal candidates in 
their own constituencies have any chance at all of election, 
the Liberal Party will in effect have been destroyed; that 
is, the difficulty of reconstructing it will be as great as 
that of creating a new party. 

A middle course is impossible. There must be a bid for 
victory, or there must be overwhelming defeat. Very few 
electors can be expected to give their vote if its only possible 
effect is to add one to a statistical return of Liberal voters. 
The vast majority, which in the next election but one may 
well comprise all but a negligible proportion of the elec- 
torate, will choose between the parties who have a chance 
of office—or at least in their several constituencies between 
the candidates who have a chance of election. 

It is worth glancing at the main causes of Liberal 
decline, It was perhaps foreshadowed by the growth of the 
Labour Party before the war. But it was immensely 
accelerated and increased by the almost universal tendency 
which appeared immediately after the war, and resulted 
naturally from the war spirit, to divide into extreme 
parties and to eliminate the moderate, half-way forces. This 
has been amply recognized. It has not been so fully recog- 
nized that, with the gradual return to a peace atmosphere, 
#here has been a general reaction from this tendency to 
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extremes. Throughout the greater part of the world there 
has been a tendency for moderate men to come to the top— 
M. Briand, Herr Stresemann, Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Baldwin, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. If the damage to the middle 
party during and immediately after the war has been such 
as to prevent its coming into power as a party, the move- 
ment of public opinion, which would otherwise have had 
this result, has brought the moderate element of the right or 
left to the front—sometimes in alternation. 

It is not the death or decline of Liberalism in Europe, 
and still less in Britain, which has kept Liberal parties 
out of power. It is a series of less fundamental, more acci- 
dental—and more remediable, causes. 

In particular in Great Britain the main causes have 
quite obviously been the defects and divisions of leadership, 
and the absence of any constructive and accepted policy 
which is at once informed with the vital principle of 
Liberalism and adjusted to the needs and demands of the 
time. 

These two causes of disaster are closely connected. The 
two rival leaders of the Liberal Party have represented 
the two elements which are essential to success, but their 
rivalry has presented them as alternatives and competing 
tendencies instead of combining them. 

Lord Oxford represents historic Liberalism, the con- 
tinuity of its tradition and its guiding principles. But it is 
perhaps not unfair to say that with those whom he leads the 
Liberal creed has tended to become fossilized. It has not 
developed, it has not adjusted itself to new needs and con- 
ditions, The tendencies represented by Mr. Lloyd George, 
on the other hand, have obviously been open to precisely 
the opposite criticism. The public has felt that principle 
without life, or adaptability or practical action, has opposed 
itself to an activity which has sacrificed direction to move- 
ment—the doctrinaire to the opportunist. 

Lord Oxford was essentially the nineteenth-century 
Liberal, with his whole interest in the principal nineteenth- 
century task of Liberalism, political battle and constitu- 
tional reform. As this task reaches its end (though the 
fight for liberty of speech may yet have, to be fought again) 
and the main sphere of action shifts to economic problems, 
he has retreated a century and become a dignified 
eighteenth-century figure. Mr. Lloyd George, on the other 
hand, is—well, at least not to be dated by a century. ... 
But no party which does not combine both continuity of 
principle and living adaptability can ever govern the 
country. 

It has been a capital defect of the Liberal Party that 
(in spite of its considerable achievements in social legisla- 
tion) it has still not sufficiently recognized that its historic 
sphere of action—that of political and constitutional reform 
—has now been almost entirely succeeded by the new sphere 
of economic problems, and that its essential task is to apply 
its principles to this second sphere. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Liberalism was active because political reform was the 
first and fundamental necessity. But one by one the main 
tasks in this sphere have been accomplished. The electorate 
has been extended till it is now based on a universal, and 
almost equal, adult suffrage, including both men and 
women. Religious disabilities have been removed. The 
Services have been opened. All legal and political privilege 
has been abolished. Education has been extended, The 
Irish problem has been solved. . 

It was essential that political reform should come first, 
and while it was in process it was natural that economic 
policy should be negative, or only very mildly constructive. 
The policies of iaisse<-faire, of free trade, of more equitable 
taxation were all very well for the time. They cleared the 
ground of encumbering injustices, they left the main effort 
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of Liberalism free for what was then its primary task. But 
what was in the nineteenth century negative and secondary, 
must now be primary and positive; there must now be a 
great constructive effort in the economic sphere. 
Throughout, the central principle, and essential touch- 
stone, of Liberalism has been, and is, the “‘ public interest ”’ 
as distinct from either private interests or sectional, class, 


interests. This was clear alike in the constructive political 
policies of the nineteenth century, and even in the more 
negative economic doctrines of that century, for free trade 
is at least the negative defence of the public interest against 
privateering raids. This essential character is if anything 
made clearer now by the tendencies of the two competing 
parties, and their recent history. The general strike and 
coal stoppage showed Labour standing at any rate in that 
crisis for class interests against the public interest. Indeed 
the decision of the T.U.C. to offer the general strike to the 
miners to support whatever terms the miners themselves 
might ask (without endorsement by the T.U.C.) reduced 
the fight below that of a class struggle to the unconditional 
support of a mere section. No less evidently the coal dis- 
pute, in the last resort, showed the Conservative Govern- 
ment, by the Eight Hours Act, supporting the private 
interests, and sectional contention of the owners, and aban- 
doning its first hesitating attempts to defend the public 
interest or make*the public judgment prevail. 

The tragedy of the position is that at the moment when 
Liberalism is most impotent, through the disruption of the 
Liberal Party, it perhaps represents the real creed, and 
faith and aspirations of the country as much as it has 
ever done in its history, It is scarcely too much to say 
that almost the whole of that moderate public opinion, 
uncommitted to the unreasoning and unconditional support 
of any party, whose varying allegiance has throughout 
modern English history determined the changes of Govern- 
ments, has become during and since the coal dispute Liberal 
in sentiment, The country was equally disgusted with the 
triumph of private interests under the Conservative regime 
and with the attempt to impose sectional interests 
threatened by the Labour movement. Above all, it was 
both ashamed and disgusted at the impotence of the present 
Government to make the public interest prevail. The con- 
sistent and complete support of the mine owners’ claims 
by the Government would have roused indignation. But 
the impotent attempt to oppose them caused not only 
indignation but humiliation. The mine owners in effect 
maintained the extreme claim that the mines—the basis 
of half the economic life of the country—were as much their 
private property as a man’s watch, and that no one had 
the right to interfere if they so conducted their affairs as 
to stop output for a year. Mr. Baldwin contested this con- 
tention. He attempted to secure a solution which would 
at once express the impartial judgment of the public not 
engaged in the actual dispute and the overriding public in- 
terest in a durable settlement. He was utterly beaten, and 
gave up the struggle. The result has been the defeat by 
a section of private interests, not only of the miners—but 
of the public. It has been a demonstration, and an accep- 
tance, of the impotence of Government itself. 

The feeling of resentment, of indignation, of humilia- 
tion, at this result has gone very deep—and spread very 
far. It has made the public realize, as nothing else could 
have, that they want a political medium which will repre- 
sent, and.make effective, the public interest, a party which 
is not a mere middle term between two extremes, but which 
is essentially opposed to what is common to both these 
extremes—the subordination of the general to the particular 
interest. This is the opportunity of Liberalism. The 
succeeding articles will suggest how it should be seized. 

WatTcHMAN. 
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AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
DISQUIET AND DECAY 


(By Our PaRLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


DUCATION and agriculture are, perhaps, the two 
Biticcest problems before the nation. In the one is 

bound up all the hope of the future development of 
the race, and that ‘* equality of opportunity ’’ which all 
progressive parties profess to advocate. In the other is 
implied all resistance to a national decline which all parties 
recognize with more or less indignation or despair. Last 
week the Labour Party chose the subject of Education; 
last Monday the Liberals chose the subject of Agriculture, 

On Thursday, last week, I contemplated in the House 
fourteen Conservatives, two Liberals, and twenty Labour 
members—the numbers did not substantially vary during 
the whole debate. The ‘* discussion’? was by no means 
without interest; Miss Susan Lawrence was making really 
sound educational points concerning the litter of circulars 
sent out by Lord Eustace Percy and the Duchess of Atholl; 
who popped in and out of the debate as the man and the 
woman pop in and out of an old-fashioned weather calendar, 

On Monday, Mr. Runciman led off with a masterly sur- 
vey of the whole dolorous condition of British agriculture, 
Mr. Tom Johnston with eloquence, sincerity, and defiance, 
in a fine speech expounded all the principles of the Liberal 
** Green Book ” as the solution of a desperate problem. The 
audience amounted to twenty-two Conservatives, four 
Liberals, and four Labour members. There was a slight 
increase—never amounting to more than seventy—when 
Mr. Lloyd George commenced to tear the Minister of Agri 
culture into pieces for neither withdrawing nor substantiat- 
ing an open challenge openly delivered. He should, 
of course, have apologized: but he attempted defence of 
the indefensible. Mr. George fresh from the cheery experi- 
ence of Southwark was not likely to be lectured by Mr. 
Guinness, one of the little third-rate departmental Ministers 
who occasionally break into articulate utterance from the 
desolation of the Government bench. He, metaphorically, 
took him by the throat and shook him : he boxed his ears: 
he kicked him under the table : from which the victim only 
emerged, somewhat dishevelled, to talk about eggs or to 
boast about an increase of two million sheep in England. 

Some of these sheep, if temporary ‘* members ”’ of the 
House of Commons, rarely attend there. I have never seen 
any Parliament like it. ‘* The damned thing is dead,”’ said 
one Tory member to me in the Lobby. I spoke to two 
Labour members—** Nothing doing in this House of Com- 
mons and nothing will be doing until we get a change,” 
was their verdict. I dined with ex-Cabinet Ministers and 
discussed the present situation. There is no opportunity 
either for good or for evil in this present Parliament, was the 
unanimous assertion. I remember the time when, at such 
debates as these, scores of members from all agri- 
culturally interested or educationally interested constitu 
encies would be listening to the debate, or waiting to rise, 
or applauding the speakers. At present it looks like nothing 
so much as the Victoria and Albert Museum—the “* vasty 
halls of death.”’ 

I said that the by-elections were furnishing far more 
field for gossip than the proposals of the Government. 
Leith came like a bombshell. If you analyze the figures 
they are not particularly sensational, and if less than sixty 
electors, men and women, had voted the other way, Labour 
would have been encouraged in its belief that it will sweep 
every industrial centre, and especially every Scottish indus- 
trial centre, at the next Election. But through queef 
chance or caprice those sixty electors made all the differ- 
ence, and now Labour is in the dumps and Toryism is iD 
despair. The idea that the great river of Labour should be 
arrested in a soil more suitable for its activities than almost 
any other in Britain has come as something like a shock to 
the nervous system of the one party; and the deplorable 
showing of the Government candidate, who has beet 
nursing the constituency for so many years, as a death-blow 
to the other. In fact, among all the Conservative members 
who intend to stand again there is something like constern& 
tion. Southwark came as even a greater smash. The Tories 
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seemed to have vanished as though they had not been; 
and the accepted axiom, ‘‘ Wherever Liberalism revives, it 
will not be in London,’’? has been sensationally broken. 
Members of both parties who thought that they would 
compete for the spoils, find themselves perplexed and 
bewildered, voyaging on uncharted seas. 

One effect, however, these elections will probably have 
on legislation. While Labour seemed to be sweeping all 
before them and Communism ‘‘ wangling ”’ or manipulating 
the Labour machine, a considerable demand grew up among 
wealthy men for some kind of new arrangement by which 
Socialists could be kept out of power after the next General 
Election, and a certain number of Liberals admitted to 
Parliament in a kind of proportional representation or some 
other system, to form a buffer between a possibly helpless 
Conservative minority and a truculent Socialist administra- 
tion. Now, however, when Liberals win seats ‘* off their 
own bat,’ the Conservatives seem far less inclined to de- 
mand such a change. For they are realizing that their 
only chance of obtaining either a majority or a decent 
representation in the next House is by a multiplication of 
three-cornered fights, with ‘* progressive ”’ fighting ‘* pro- 
gressive,’’ and the Tory sediment winning on a minority. 
Through the five hundred Liberal candidates whom Sir 
Herbert Samuel has promised to put into the field, they 
would be undoubtedly in a hopeless minority of votes, but 
they do not believe that Labour under its present leaders 
has sufficient energy and determination to be able to assert 
itself as a Minority Government in any truculent and deter- 
mined assaults on wealth, which is the real nightmare which 
haunts the minds of those at present supporting the Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, it seems almost incredible that 
the present administration, which appears to be sliding 
down with increasing rapidity towards the abyss, should 
ever be restored again by a General Election. The record 
of this strange Baldwin conglomeration will go down to 
posterity like the record of the Government of Lord Liver- 
pool or the Government of Lord Palmerston as a time of 
stagnation and decline before great changes come upon 
the world. Could the country survive another such term 
of office ? 

There have been few personal interests to report. One 
was the ‘* good hunting ” of Mr. Tom Johnston of the 
Forwarp and Sir Archibald Sinclair, Liberal and Labour 
happily combined, in revelation of the almost incredible and 
criminal scandal of the Erribol farm in Sutherlandshire. 
Sir Archibald Sinclair once more increased his reputation, 
and his last quarter of an hour was described to me by an 
old journalist as equal to anything that Mr. Winston 
Churchill had ever done. The popular but inarticulate 
Secretary for Scotland (who was not directly responsible for 
the transaction) could only gibber without replying. 

On Friday the House was discussing Wild Birds and 
their protection, but the debate was turned into some kind 
of replica of the Chantecler of Rostand, under the thin 
guise of a dispute on the comparative merits of the lapwing, 
the sparrow and the “ wild boy ”? who took the eggs of 
both. The cleverer of the speakers turned the scanty 
attendance into a very pleasant music-hall comedy in dis- 
cussion of human affairs. Mr. Maxton was far the most 
successful in this enterprise, protesting against the pro- 
tection of the ‘* capitalist ’? birds while no such privileges 
were given to the ‘‘ common”? tribes. ‘‘ It goes out 
definitely to protect the select few. The big mass of the 
common people are in Category 3—the Proletariat—outlaws 
with every man’s hand against them and only the very 
few have adequate protection.’? After this Sir Harry 
Brittain’s explosive utterance that he looked upon ‘* Jix ”? 
as ** the most humane Home Secretary of all time ’? was 
something of an anti-climax. 

Mr. Maxton is one of the problems of the House of 
Commons. He is universally popular, absolutely sincere, 
and certainly one of the most brilliant of its speakers. But 
he has apparently a constitutional inability to take himself 
seriously, or to undertake leadership, or even to work hard 
at the subject which he has made his own. And the result 
is, of course, that the House of Commons ceases to take 
him seriously. This may be due to his contempt for the 
present Chamber, and I have no doubt he is making good 
speeches outside. Moreover, he is suffering from ill-health. 
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Nevertheless, in the arid acreage on the Labour benches, 
with ageing men in the front and recruitment of arrivists 
and renegades and pathetic elderly Trades-Union officials 
and Pacifists at by-elections, one would like to find one man 
full of vigour and energy; comparable, for example, to 
Mr. Devlin in the Irish Party; who would put up some 
kind of fight in an Opposition, which seems to have lost 
all power of realizing that it is an Opposition at all. 


AMBIGUITIES OF THE BOOK 
TRADE 


I—THE ROLE OF THE LITERARY 
AGENT 


[In our issue of February 26th, we published an 
article, ** Books and the Public,’? with the idea of opening 
a discussion on the various problems of the Book Industry. 
Mr. Michael Sadleir contributes to the discussion in the 
following article, and next week he will take up the subject 
of the Circulating Libraries.—Ep., Nation. ] 


O investigation could be more welcome to all book- 

lovers than that undertaken by THE Nation into the 

contents and discontents of the book trade of to-day. 
No one will pretend that all is well; no serious worker in 
the cause of books—to whatsoever department he may 
belong—but will admit that his particular section carries its 
share of blame for these shortcomings of the whole. Already 
in the pronouncements of Messrs. Ibbetson, Woolf, and 
Keynes, and in the letter from Mr. Cant, blame has been 
laid on publishers, booksellers, and public; some future 
commentator will likely involve authors and, maybe, paper- 
makers, printers, and binders in the general inquisition. I 
repeat that no manner of investigation could be more wel- 
come—even to those professional participants in book pro- 
duction and distribution on whose backs are laid the 
heaviest responsibilities. 

But whatever the relative frailties of these different 
categories of book-servants, each one of them has only to 
help himself to help book-service also; each one not only 
becomes more prosperous himself in proportion as he does 
his job more efficiently and intelligently, but also furthers 
the cause of books in general. In other words, although all 
fall short of an ideal, that ideal is held in common. The 
paper-maker desires an increased demand for paper; the 
printer for composition and machining ; the binder for bind- 
ing; the author and publisher for books in general and for 
their own books in particular; the bookseller for all and 
every species of book. As for the public—that honourable 
minority represented by Peter Ibbetson and J. M. Keynes 
ask for nothing better than a vast extension of the habit of 
reading and, in consequence, of buying books, 

With an ambition so uniform it might appear that the 
various interested parties have only to co-operate more fully 
to achieve, if not the millennium, at least something very 
like it. In a tug of war a team which pulls with steady and 
co-ordinated rhythm can win the day even against odds in 
the matter of sheer weight, and the problem of the book 
trade is roughly equivalent to a tug of war between an 
ardent minority and a vast lump of apathy. 

Roughly—but not absolutely. For in the case of the 
book trade the minority has to reckon, not only with heavy 
hostile odds, but also with a possible clash of interests 
within its own ranks. There are two members of the book 
trade team who, although their power for good is great and 
their contribution often helpful and harmonious, cannot 
absolutely be relied upon to pull in unison with the rest, 
because their individual self-interest is sometimes better 
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served by efforts directly contrary. These members are the 
Literary Agent and the Circulating Librarian. 

It is because they sometimes work for good but some- 
times—though with no destructive intention—for harm, 
that I have called them in the title to this article 
** Ambiguities.” Observe, however, that the phrase is 
used in no reproachful sense. Literary Agents and Circu- 
lating Libraries do not consciously hamper the cause of pro- 
gress; but it is important that would-be reformers of the 
book trade should, when surveying the task before them, 
reckon with this considerable complication—that whereas 
one kind of development benefits every other department of 
the trade, these two may easily—and from that very same 
‘development—suffer economic loss. It is within the power 
of the Literary Agent and of the Circulating Librarian 
splendidly to oil the wheels of progress ; but it is also within 
their power and sometimes actually to their individual 
advantage to scatter grit in the machinery. 

Literary agency is a comparatively recent accession to 
the complex hierarchy of the book trade, During the last 
thirty-five years the possibility of exploiting an author’s 
work has enormously increased. The by-products of 
authorship, in the form of article and short-story sales; of 
book-serialization ; of American publication; of translation, 
dramatic, and film rights, have become so important as 
often to overshadow in financial possibility the original 
comparatively simple problem of English book-publication. 
Naturally there has come into being a class of experts for 
the handling on an author’s behalf of these numerous and 
complicated negotiations ; and only ignorance or prejudice 
will deny that this expert class, by doing. business which 
authors have not time, inclination, or capacity to do, has 
contrived greatly to swell the aggregate profits of author- 
ship. 

But unluckily the influence of the Literary Agent tends 
in its subtler implications to the disintegration of the book 
trade as a whole, and so to the ultimate disadvantage even 
of the author. The agent is expert only in the commercial 
aspects of authorship, of which he consequently exaggerates 
the importance. A prominent living novelist has paid 
tribute to his agent’s services in these words : ** You spare 
our blushes.”? The argument behind this tribute is that 
discussion of terms between an author and a friendly pub- 
lisher may bring embarrassment to both, and (it being 
assumed, though on what grounds I cannot say, that most 
authors are weak incompetents and most publishers ruth- 
less supermen) place a writer at a serious disadvantage in 
competition with a keen man of business. The appearance 
of the Literary Agent pits two business brains one against 
the other, sets (if I may say so without offence to either 
party) a thief to catch a thief. 

Now this argument, though superficially logical, makes 
the dangerous assumption that the relationship between 
author and publisher may be divided into two parts—the 
one personal and literary, the other formally contractual 
and financial—and that each of these parts may without 
disadvantage be treated separately. Let us leave on one 
side the question as to whether such a divorce between the 
literary and commercial aspects of publishing is ultimately 
of benefit either to author or publisher ; that problem is part 
of another discussion. The point of immediate significance 
is that, by dividing the personality of the individual pub- 
lisher into two parts, the Literary Agent is gradually 
dividing into corresponding parts the publishing trade as a 
whole. Publishing houses tend nowadays definitely either 
toward the purely profit-seeking and speculative or toward 
the literary and esoteric. A few houses still exist which seek 
to combine literary appreciation with commercial enterprise 
on a large scale; but the great majority are either gamblers 
of varying recklessness in material they do not claim to 
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understand, or else small discriminating firms with a coterie 
following and an unavoidable indifference to big popular 
markets. 

Why is this tendency deplorable? On what grounds 
may the Literary Agent be held in part responsible for it? 

The first question is easily answered. That a nation’s 
publishers should be driven to choose between running a 
book-factory or catering exquisitely for the intelligentsia is 
bad for the national mentality and bad for literature. An 
analogous state of affairs exists already—and with evil 
results—in the newspaper world. The Press of to-day is 
divided between huge organizations whose influence and 
financial resources greatly exceed either their qualifications 
to rule or their intelligence, and periodicals with a due sense 
of their responsibility but very limited publics. Must the 
book trade go the same way to futility and to spiritual 
catastrophe? The prospect is alarming, We want the good 
books, whether they be of big popular appeal or not, spread 
as evenly as possible about the market; we want our book- 
shops stocked with the fullest possible variety of goods, in 
order that a questing public may learn by experience to 
choose the quality it wants. It is of no use to educate the 
public taste unless we give it scope for self-exercise—which, 
most emphatically, we fail to do. As J. M. Keynes has 
declared, the retail booksellers of Britain, outside a very 
few favoured centres, are habitually unready to meet the 
reasonable requirements of the educated book buyer. The 
fault lies partially with the booksellers themselves, but only 
partially. If English bookshops are increasingly inadequate 
to their job, their inadequacy is in some measure due to 
their inevitable reflection of the publishing conditions be- 
hind them. Because more and more publishers are becom- 
ing either mere traders for profit with no standard of quality 
other than saleability, or else remote enthusiasts for coterie 
experiment, bookshops perforce are following suit; and the 
majority are being driven for survival’s sake away from 
literature and into the arms of the wholesale traffickers in 
printed matter. How far things have gone already is shown 
by the following significant paragraph from a recent issue 
of an influential organ of the retail trade :— 

‘*Sad as it may be to have to admit it, the book 
salesman of to-day is out for turnover rather than for 
literary excellence. He must have it or go under, and 
cannot afford to sink capital in stock which does not go 
with a swing.” 

Here in a few words is the whole trouble. It is easier 
to sell rubbish to stupid people than good books to real 
readers; go back a stage and it is easier to publish rubbish 
and to persuade stupid booksellers to have it on their shelves 
than to choose good books and, having chosen them, to 
get them stocked and sold; go back one further stage—and 
we come to the Literary Agent. It remains therefore to 
show why, on grounds implicit in the nature of his job and 
in his means of livelihood, the Literary Agent must be held 
in part responsible for our present discontents, 

The rdle of agent in the handling of any commodity is 
that of an intermediary pure and simple. In the book 
world the Literary Agent takes a manuscript he has not 
written (and frequently has not read) and bargains with a 
publisher, in order that some of that publisher’s money 
may be spent on rewarding the writer of the manuscript, 
on turning the typed sheets into a book, and on contriving 
for the book to reach the public through the bookshops. 
As a reward for his work the agent is paid by the author 
a percentage on the sum which the publisher has been per- 
suaded to devote to the rewards of authorship. Now it is 
both obvious and natural that with such a source of liveli- 
hood two considerations should dominate the agent’s 
mind :— 

(1) That it will pay him to get as much as possible out of 
the publisher, whether in the form of sum down or of 
continuing royalty or of both together ; 
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(2) That it will pay him to carry through the largest pos- 
sible number of transactions in the shortest possible 
time. 

Inevitably, therefore, in pursuit of his own legitimate 
interests the agent prefers the big topical memoir ; the best- 
selling novel; and—speaking generally—the book that is a 
straightforward cut-and-dried proposition, to one of which 
the appeal is likely to be gradual rather than immediate or 
one with which long and patient negotiation and debate are 
involved. He further prefers to deal with publishers who 
give an immediate decision ; who accept books cn author’s 
name or on agent’s recommendation; who, in short, save 
an agent’s time and ask no awkward questions. Thus, 
whether he be conscious of it or no, the Literary Agent is 
exposed to a continual temptation to press the less-good 
book and trade with the less-good publisher, because such 
procedure reacts more favourably and more quickly to his 
own advantage. He does not always yield to the tempta- 
tion—indeed many cases could be quoted of his having most 
honourably resisted it—but the temptation is there await- 
ing him, and in so far as it awaits no other member of the 
book trade organization it marks down the agent, willy- 
nilly, as potentially an obstacle to any scheme for book trade 
betterment. 

MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


NE swallow, certainly, does not make a summer, but 
Oi two swallows come, summer, we may reasonably 

hope, cannot be far behind. Leith was a surprise to 
most people, and good as it was might be explained as 
not so much significant of a turn of opinion as the work 
of an exceptionally gifted electioneerer. North Southwark 
gives just the stiffening of confidence that the Liberal Party 
needs. The two victories taken together will do much to 
destroy the paralyzing feeling that the Liberals cannot hope 
any longer to win seats in the towns—a favourite belief of 
the ‘* too-soon despairers ”? in the party. The school of 
reason and moderation had an exceptional chance in South- 
wark, Mr. Strauss was between a Labour candidate repre- 
sentative of crude Datty HeEratp politics and relying for 
active work upon a set of singularly intolerant and ignorant 
Left-wingers, and on the other side Dr. Guest, who had 
landed himself in a hopelessly ambiguous position by his 
quixotic action over China. The Southwark workers could 
understand and appreciate a frankly Socialistic Dr. Guest, 
but a Dr. Guest who may or may not be a Socialist and who 
is also apparently a Tory was not easy to vote for. Mr. 
Strauss is a popular local man, but Dr. Guest personally 
is fully as popular with the Southwark poor. The result 
cannot be explained away as of local significance only. It 
means that where its leaders give Liberals the chance of 
making a direct unencumbered appeal it will go home, for 
our people are notable for common sense, and they are 
becoming frightened at the prospect of politics as a duel 
of rival reactions. Leith and Southwark will be historic. 
The effect on the future will be incalculably great. . 

* * * 

‘* A vote given to a Liberal is a vote thrown away,” 
said Mr. Baldwin in his letter to the Leith electors. The 
Tory newspapers now say that Mr. Ernest Brown got in by 
Tory votes. Evidently even Tories do not believe Mr. 
Baldwin. } 


. - * 
The treatment of the Armenians by Great Britain is 
remarkable surely even in international politics for the 
cynical shuffling off of a solemn obligation, unless the fate 
of the Arabs after the war is a more telling case. I was 
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talking the other day with a cool and dispassionate expert 
who has been visiting the camps in Syria, where about a 
hundred thousand of these disregarded pariahs are keeping 
alive somehow. At Beyrout, for example, the living con- 
ditions are worse than those of animals. The place is an 
indescribable collection of shacks and petrol tins. This, I 
suppose, is the ** national home,”’ or one of them, promised 
with such Stiggins-like fervour to the Armenians when the 
Allies wanted to keep them quiet during the war. When 
the purpose had been served the job of doing something 
for the wretched refugees scattered about the East was 
dumped upon the giant shoulders of that great man Dr. 
Nansen, and we all know how much he, working for the 
League, has done, even after our Government refused to 
spend a penny for the Armenians. In the eyes of the man- 
darins of Whitehall the Armenians are a mere nuisance ; 
Governments, like private wrongdoers, do not care to be 
reminded of their victims. There is now, I hear, good hope 
of the new scheme of land settlement in Syria getting a start. 
Dr. Nansen and his workers can settle an Armenian on the 
land as a self-supporting farmer for about six pounds. 
Experience has shown that the money raised for such pur- 
poses is laid out in a splendidly fruitful fashion. 


* * * 


Liberals are naturally indignant about the deliberate 
holding-up of the Bosworth election. Captain Gee is 
doubling the parts of a farmer in Western Australia and a 
member at Westminster. The Chief Whip shows a sus- 
picious—or rather a quite natural—reluctance to clear up 
the situation. Meanwhile Bosworth, a place with thirty- 
five thousand electors, has no Member of Parliament. 
The only touch wanting to the situation has been 
supplied by General Spears, who has been telling the 
people there that they do not really need a member at all. 
He can do as much for them with the Government Depart- 
ments as any conventionally appointed M.P. Such, at any 
rate, is the newspaper report. This is an important political 
discovery. Why bother to hold tiresome and expensive 
elections? All we need during a Tory administration is a 
Tory candidate for each constituency ready to spend his 
time ‘‘ wangling ’? matters for his *‘ constituents ”? in the 
offices of Whitehall. This would be an improvement even 
on Fascism as a method of short-circuiting an effete Parlia- 
mentarianism, We might shut up the House of Commons 
and save quite a lot of money and temper. General Spears 


is a thinker. 
* * * 


Walking along the Embankment at night and seeing, 
or trying to ignore, the down-and-outs trying to sleep in the 
intervals of quiet between trams, I have often wondered at 
the large proportion of women on the seats. One would 
suppose that there would be no need for women to be 
outside shelters and cheap lodging houses whatever might 
happen to men. A glance at Mrs. Cecil Chesterton’s little 
book showed me that it is a blunder of sentimental ignor- 
ance to think that destitute women are provided for better 
than men. The precise contrary is the fact; men have 
91 per cent. of London’s public lodging-house accommoda- 
tion, and women 9 per cent. The municipal authorities and 
charitable societies are chary of running lodging houses 
for women. It is a popular misconception that a destitute 
woman is morally worse than a destitute man. It is just 
the chance of a decent night’s lodging and no questions 
asked that is especially important to women who may find 
themselves stranded at night for one of a score of reasons ; 
the lack of it often means a disastrous descent and a quick 
one. Mrs. Chesterton has not merely gone out into the 
streets and seen for herself how homeless women fare, but 
she has had the happiness of getting something done, with 
Cc 
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the sympathy and help of the King and Queen. The ex- 
Poetry Bookshop off the Theobalds Road has been turned 
into a lodging house where any woman, without questions 
asked, who wants a clean bed, a hot bath, and a cup of tea, 
«an get these things for one shilling. This appeals to me 
as a sound scheme. 

* « * 

It satisfies one’s liking for historical continuity to find 
the Worshipful Company of Carpenters coming to the rescue 
of the fund for the saving of old English cottages. These 
cottages are nearly all either of the Tudor or Stuart periods, 
and when they were built the Carpenters’ Company was the 
controlling authority in all timber building. The powerful 
Guild functioned in relation to building like the 
Health Ministry and the Trade Unions rolled into 
one. The Guild policy of protection saw to _ it 
that the native English style was not perverted by the im- 
portation of foreign craftsmen or materials, and perhaps 
largely from that cause our cottage architecture is the only 
real native style of architecture. Nowadays these great 
City Companies have often only a shadowy connection with 
the craft from which they sprang, but things die slowly in 
the City of London, and the members—happily in this 
instance—like to maintain the old associations. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that caring for our threatened English 
countryside is the preserve of a few sentimentalists and 
artists. As the meeting the other day showed in an interest- 
ing fashion, the loudest lament at the spoliation by com- 
merce of the village comes from the ‘* hard-headed ” busi- 
ness man, who usually has a shy store of sensitive feeling 
about him. The sentiment indeed comes from the 
‘* practical ’? man; the artists and craftsmen have their 
business eye fixed upon the hope of reviving the dying crafts 
of building, and saving for the farm workers the kind of 
house they like to live in. 

* * _ 

I suppose there are few fighters for intellectual and 
religious liberty in the past century who have not been 
heard in the old South Place chapel, which closed last Sun- 
day. No meeting-place in London has a more interest- 
ing history. The Ethical Society, which has met for so long 
here, is the descendant of the congregation that gathered 
round that extraordinary man the American ‘* Univer- 
salist *? Elkanan Winchester in 1798, and later the famous 
W. J. Fox, M.P. for Oldham, began his ministry, with 
the declaration : ** I believe in the duty of free inquiry and 
in the right of religious liberty.”” These words give the 
keynote to the whole history of South Place. The celebra- 
tion of the centenary three years ago brought together many 
of the leading forces in free thought—in the general sense— 
and always at South Place a hearing has been secure for 
heroes of the mind and the liberating spirit. The old 
superstitions of religion are perhaps becoming enfeebled, 
but a plentiful new crop of materialistic superstitions 1s 
coming up, and there is and will always be work for the 
few who tend the disregatded lamps of liberty in thought 
and religion. South Place has been also a home of good 
music. There is to be a new building in Red Lion Square, 
which will be the headquarters of our ethical movement. 

* * * 

Londoners have the chance just now to enjoy that 
délicious trifle of Mozart, the ** Cosi fan Tutte.”? It is a 
pity that it is done so seldom in England. I can think of 
no reason for this unless the absence of any outstanding 
miracle of melody such as the *‘ Voi che Sapete ” is any 
reason. The cynical treatment of sentimental love is said 
to have caused its neglect in the heyday of Romanticism, 
but this should make us cherish it the more in a day of 
disillusion. The opera is indeed astonishingly modern, and 

would well bear being played in the costume of to-day. 
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** Hamlet ”? in modern dress was a freak; these ladies of 
volatile affections would lose nothing in shortened hair and 
skirts. There is more than a touch of the hardness of 
Restoration comedy about it all, and we know how well that 
chimes with the modern spirit. This is the perfect world of 
artificial comedy, where nothing, not even betrayal, is 
allowed to slip into the tragic key, and the music, dancing 
and gleaming, gives to it all the transforming delight of a 
fairyland. None of Mozart’s operas is more exquisitely all 
of a piece ; the music fitting the theme with effortless perfec- 
tion—I especially enjoyed the subtle difference in the charac- 
terization of the faithless sisters, where Fiordiligi (or was it 
Dorabella ?) defies temptation only to fall the more hopelessly 
(and harmlessly). This is one little instance of the dramatic 
tact that rescues the comedy from the insipid, just as the 
music varies a narrow range of invention with delightful 
turns of genius. 
* * 

The gas fire was not burning properly, and an expert 
was summoned to attend to it. Searching in the chimney 
behind he brought forth a little piece of stained paper with 
the remark that this obstruction was the cause of the 
trouble. Taking it we read as follows: ‘* Dear Father 
Christmas, I shoud be very pleased if you woud give me 
a steamengin, with love from Dick.’’ This disregarded 
petition had lain there unknown for six years. 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE POOR LAW QUESTION 


Sir,--Those who have long insisted that the crux of 
Poor Law Reform lies within the problem of able-bodied 
unemployment and ‘“ necessitous’’ areas will welcome the 
conclusion of your article of March 19th. 

Primary responsibility for able-bodied persons must be 
shifted from the weak and narrow shoulders of local authori- 
ties to the broader framework of the State, if Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain wishes to attain his objectives. 

These, we may assume, are :— 

(1) To unify and co-ordinate all Health Services within 
defined areas of local administration, the County Council 
being the appropriate larger unit. 

(2) To secure a larger measure of uniformity in the 
administration of public assistance and to relieve local 
authorities from the ‘‘ eccentricities of political pressure. 

(3) To give financial help to necessitous areas, and to 
local industry where the burden of poverty and local rates 
presses with undue weight. 

As you rightly say, the mere substitution of a County 
area for a Poor Law Union area means little or nothing by 
itself in many districts. Such a change merely postulates 
what is problematical, viz., that a large area must neces- 
sarily ‘‘ function’’ more smoothly than a-small one. It 
ignores what is fundamental as regards all machines, 
whether administrative or mechanical, viz., that efficiency 
depends upon the work or load imposed upon them. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s promise to make proposals for the 
better co-ordination of insurance with public assistance has 
yet to be fulfilled. But it may be-safely affirmed that his 
new public assistance machinery will break down as badly 
as the old if he does not face his problem fairly and squarely 
on this vital point. 

Once he has ‘found salvation in this respect his other 
tasks are relatively simple. 

A redistribution of Health functions among local authori- 
ties can easily be effected on provisional lines, and can 
always be amended later by schemes in the light of subse- 
quent experience. But the problem of the able-bodied and 
necessitous areas dominates the whole question of public 
assistance.—Yours, &c., 

H. ARTHUR BAKER. 

County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 

March 28th, 1927. 
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ARE BOOKS TOO DEAR? 


S1r,—It certainly requires some courage to disagree with 
Mr. Keynes, but being a good Scot I take heart of grace from 
that compatriot of mine who opened a sermon with the words, 
‘** St. Paul has remarked—and I partly agree with him...’’! 
Not that I have any temptation to quarrel with his arith- 
metic or his statistics—Heaven forfend! But I felt. impelled, 
on reading his article in THe Nation of the 12th inst., to 
question his conclusion, which, though perhaps not quite 
emphatically stated, would appear to be that it is a moral, 
or let us say social (is there any difference?), duty to buy 
books. 

I am not a producer, and if ever I do produce a book— 
authorship, like marriage, may happen at any moment—I 
shall not expect the tax-collector to benefit much from my 
activity ; still less am I distributor, except, alas! as a lender 
of books, and that kind of distributor, unless he is at the same 
time an unconscientious borrower, has always some capital 
losses to bring to account at the end of the year. I am merely 
one of the army of consumers, and it may be of interest, if no 
abler pen has already undertaken the task, to set down some 
of a not untypical consumer’s reflections on the question at 
issue. 

My domestic statistics are not so well kept that I can 
examine myself closely to see whether I conform to Mr. 
Keynes’s standard. I certainly spend £10 a year on books— 
the Nonesuch Press sees to that: less certainly do I spend 
1 per cent. of my income ; almost certainly I do not buy a 
book a week. What books do I buy and why do I buy them? 
Why do I not buy more, and am I neglecting my duty? 

Well, as I have already hinted, I buy a good many None- 
such editions, largely because they publish books which I 
want to possess and read, in beautiful condition at a reason- 
able price ; I regard them partly as a good investment (is 
this mean?) which my son will be glad-to inherit. I buy a 
considerable number of French books, everything in fact 
which appears in LE LIvRE DE DEMAIN and LE LIVRE MODERNE 
ILLUSTRE ; but they cost only sixpence apiece, and therefore 
do not help much towards the 1 per cent. standard, and 
perhaps in fairness ought not to count towards the “‘ one a 
week ’’ standard. I buy a certain number of German books, 
and I suppose even the purchase of foreign books, inasmuch 
as art has no frontiers, can be counted unto me for righteous- 
ness. I buy also a certain amount of current English litera- 
ture on a variety of topics. I buy my French books because 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they are well written, 
and I love the language ; I buy my German books largely 
because I have a present interest in improving my knowledge 
of the language ; I buy my English books because individu- 
ally they interest me. 

But I do not buy all the books which I should like to 
buy, and it is not as a rule because they are too dear, 
though I might hesitate before the aggregate expenditure 
involved. There are other inhibitions at work which help to 
depress the publishing industry. In the first place, there is 
the time factor ; the leisure which most of us have for read- 
ing is more restricted than we would wish, and I at any 
rate always have too many books around which I have 
bought to read and not yet succeeded in reading. One can 
save up unread books for a summer holiday ; one can also, 
if one is old enough, save up for retirement. But another 
factor then comes into play—the space factor. If you love 
both books and furniture—and if accordingly you dislike 
both the modern multiple bookcase and plain shelves—a 
moment arrives when one’s expenditure on books involves 
further overhead expenditure on furniture to house them. 

Ought I, then, to buy more books? Having limited time 
and space I might be tempted to acquit myself. But I feel 
sure that some of your contributors would condemn me to 
the gallows—for I find time to read a certain number of 
borrowed books, and I seem to detect in some of the articles 
which have appeared in your columns that it is immoral 
to borrow a book if you can afford to buy it, and that circulat- 
ing libraries are baneful to the author and publisher. I buy 
a book because I want to keep it, and I do not buy a book 
if I can borrow it until I am satisfied that I do desire to 
have a copy always at my disposal, for reference, rereading, 
or lending. In this conduct I shall see nothing unsocial until 
I am convinced that unless a great many more books are 
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bought a great many fewer of those that matter will be 
published. And the author should reflect that every book 
borrowed and lent is a gratuitous form of advertisement ; 
many people who would never buy a book unread, because 
they have limited means and cannot entirely rely on what 
they read in critical reviews, for their taste may not coincide 
with that of the reviewers, make a purchase after reading. As 
for the circulating libraries, who exist to cater for the para- 
sites of literature, I should like to know how many books 
Mudies, Boots, and the Times purchase in a year, and how 
many fewer—and I am sure it would be fewer—would be 
bought if the generality of readers were dependent on their 
own or their friends’ purchases, 

Of the making of books there is no end, and if mere 
production were the test the trade must be flourishing. I do 
not complain that prices are too high (on this question of 
price it may be asked, intre parenthéses, why our publishers 
do not issue more books in paper covers) ; though I should 
naturally not be displeased to pay less for them, I doubt if 
I should buy more if the price was lowered ; if I did it would 
probably be with the desire to lend them, and we are back 
again with the problem of the borrower. No, I believe that 
the root of the difficulty lies deeper ; the trouble is that people 
do not read enough, partly for want of leisure, partly for 
want of education, and partly for want of energy. This 
trouble may be examined by sociologists, and they may be 
able to suggest cures. In the meantime may I suggest that 
‘Read a book a week” is a better slogan for the publisher 
than ‘‘ Buy a book a week *’? If you can induce a sufficient 
number of people to read more, the sales will look after them- 
selves.—Yours, &c., 


A. M. 


AGAINST BUYING BOOKS 


Sir,—I am a reader of books: I earn my living by talk- 
ing about books, and the price of an occasional extra new 
hat by writing about them. But I do not buy books if I can 
help it, and in spite of all the correspondence which has been 
contributed to THE Narion, I see no reason to change my 
habits. I do not buy books for the very simple reason that 
{ do not want books. I read books, ancient and modern, for 
both business and pleasure, but by what logic does that mean 
that I have got to keep bringing them into my house and 
lodging them there permanently? It would no doubt benefit 
both publishers and authors if I did so, but since even in 
the present conditions regulating book-writing and book- 
selling far too many manage to be produced, why should I 
do anything to make it easier to produce more, and to cumber 
rooms already too small and too dust-laden with greater 
numbers of these articles which take up so much space and 
collect so much dirt? 

All the arguments in favour of book-buying seem to me 
of the thinnest. I am told that I do not grudge half a guinea 
on a theatre ticket, so why not spend the same on a book? 
But who said I grudged the half-guinea? I should not 
grudge it on a book, any more than I should grudge it on 
a lithograph of Prince Albert the Good, if I wanted it ; but 
what I ask from a book is exactly what I get from a theatre 
—interest, stimulus, amusement, without any further respon- 
sibility towards it. Now this is precisely what the lending 
libraries provide, as the vast majority of the cultivated public 
have very sensibly found ; so the vast majority of the public 
has stopped buying books. 

But think of the poor authors! cry the sentimentalists. 
But why have I got to think of the authors? I am an author 
myself, and I know a great many authors, and quite nine- 
tenths of us write books partly because we enjoy doing so 
more than doing anything else, and partly because it satisfies 
an itching vanity in the heart of us. None of us, so far as 
I know, do it to serve the public in any way, so I really do 
not know why we should expect the public to ‘support us. 

Of course, it is pleasant to have books in a house ; and 
it is pleasant to have pictures and cushions and agreeably 
shaped and coloured pottery, but no one suggests that it is 
our duty to buy a cushion per week, or a new mug. By all 
means let those unfortunate people who suffer from the 
acquisitive faculty, collect books or Chinese tear bottles or 
anything else they want to, but do let them stop taking up 
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a superior attitude towards those of us who prefer furnishing 
our minds and not our houses with books. 

The best way of distributing books must be the way 
which readers of books find most convenient. Circumstances 
differ with all of us, some of us want more books, some less, 
but let us all go on buying exactly the number of books we 
need for our work and enjoy for our pleasure, and ignore 
alike these earnest puritans who want us to turn unnecessary 
book-buying into a religious duty, and these interested adver- 
tisers who want to create a fictitious need which will lighten 
our purses and line theirs.—Yours, &c., 

ELIZABETH DREW. 

20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. 


A HOUSEKEEPER ON BOOKS 


Srr,—Your correspondents have not mentioned several 
reasons why people don’t buy more books, which occur at 
once to a housekeeper. One is the expense of housing them ; 
even open bookshelves are costly nowadays. Then there is 
their upkeep. Dusting them constantly is a necessary, but 
very monotonous task. I have heard of a charwoman who 
said: ‘‘ Thank goodness, there will be no books in Heaven.”’ 
Being a book-lover (and book-buyer) I do not agree with her, 
but I do understand her point of view. 

And there is also the question of space. It was all very 
well of Ruskin to talk of our being filthy and foolish enough 
to thumb each other’s books out of circulating libraries, but 
he did not live in a flat.—Yours, &c., 

| ae ee 
March 24th, 1927. 


BELATED STATISTICS 


Srr,—There has just been published by the Chief Regis- 
trar of Friendly Societies a report on the progress of building 
societies, one of the most beneficial of our social institutions. 
But, though we are now in the yéar of grace 1927, the report 
deals in the main with figures relating to 1924; when it does 
mention any 1925 statistics, it takes care to point out that 
they are merely preliminary; and no later figures are ever 
mentioned at all. 

The building society movement is steadily growing in 
both social and economic value, as I can testify from my 
own experience as a Parliamentary candidate in the East 
End of London—economic because it is helping the small 
man to become the owner of his own home ; social because 
it is leading him to demand better living conditions—but 
figures which are so out of date as those which have just 
appeared give an entirely false impression of its work, and 
are far more likely to hinder than to aid its progress. Very 
much later figures are available to those who like to look 
for them, and all who are interested know where to get them. 
Why, then, should they not be issued through the appro- 
priate official channel instead of these stale statistics? 

The cynic has said that the only justification for the 
existence of a Government department is the fact that it 
provides humorists with fresh material to work on. This 
latest piece of departmental inefficiency has not even the 
semblance of a joke to save it, unless it be that His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office is asking four shillings for the volume which 
contains it.—Yours, &c., 

H. L. NATHAN. 

1, Finsbury Square, E.C.2. 

March 21st, 1927. 


INDUSTRY AND THE CINEMA 


Sir,—The very interesting letter which Mr. John Maxwell 
contributed to your number of February 26th contains much 
common sense. It is not only those who are connected with 
the Film Industry as is Mr. Maxwell who can appreciate the 
benefits which must accrue to our drooping export trade by 
the establishment of a real Cinema Film Industry in this 
country and throughout the world. The reports which come 
to the Board of Trade from Trade Commissioners from all 
over the world constantly refer to the damage done to British 
trade by the lack of British propaganda carried on by 
British films. Only as lately aa last week, Sir Malcolm A. 
Robertson, British Minister to the Argentine, at a dinner 
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given in his honour by the British and Latin-American 
Chamber of Commerce pointed out the damage done by lack 
of British propaganda. He said ‘‘ American propaganda is 
worked through the Cinematograph. British Films are 
conspicuous by their absence.” 

Mr. Frank Titchenor, President of the Eastern Film Cor- 
poration, in the ‘‘ Annals of the American Academy of Poli- 
tical Science,’’ referring to pictures abroad, says: ‘‘ The 
News Weeklies have done more to introduce American pro- 
ducts into the outside world than any other influence.” 

Our extensive markets in all parts of the world are gradu- 
ally but surely dropping away from us. It is only by the 
creation of a ‘‘ British atmosphere’ that we shall be able, 
in face of the enormous competition from all over the world, 
to retain these markets. 

‘“ British atmosphere’ can best be created by good 
British Films. When are the leaders of industry and com- 
merce going to realize that, as Lord Askwith recently ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘ the film is the handmaiden of all industries,” and 
that by supporting the production of good British Films with 
money and co-operation they will be going a great way to- 
wards benefiting their own industries. It is a proved fact 
that films are the greatest means of propaganda invented by 
modern civilization, and, if the big industries of this country 
will devote a fraction of their advertising appropriations to 
the development of the film industry, they will very soon 
reap the benefit in orders from all parts of the world. 

We have recently seen that good British Films can be 
and are being made, and it only requires the support of other 
industries to place this weakling industry on its feet to the 
benefit of trade, commerce, and a continuous high standard 
of living in the Empire.—Yours, &c., 

JOHN POOLEY. 

1, Kensington Park Road, W.11. 

March 8th, 1927. 


MODERN ELECTIONS 


S1r,—There is one aspect of present-day political contests 
not mentioned by ‘‘ Kappa.’’ I mean the deplorably small 
proportion of the electorate that takes the trouble to vote. 
At Leith, e.g., in a compact constituency, with a good choice 
of candidates, only three out of every four persons went to 
the poll. One reason for this is, I think, the fact alluded to 
by your contributor, that, nowadays, the cost of elections is 
severely limited. From personal experience as a member of 
an Election Committee, I know that the present allowance 
for expenditure is not enough for fighting an election 
efficiently, by which I mean rousing a reasonably good pro- 
portion of the electorate to vote. 

Obviously, merely to increase the authorized expendi- 
ture would be putting a premium upon the possession of 
wealth by a candidate or his backers, but—so soon as the 
state of the country’s finances permits—the limit of expen- 
diture should be widened, and a larger proportion paid out 
of the National Exchequer. (Something like this prevails, I 
believe, in other countries, especially the U.S.A.) 

This would not lead to any undue charge upon the public 
purse if the proportion of the total poll required to ensure 
the return of a candidate’s deposit were made, say, one- 
seventh, instead of one-eighth.—Yours, &c., 

A LEEDS RADICAL. 

March 27th, 1927. 


“BUT HE” OR “BUT HIM”? 


Srr,—On February 12th last, away from home and books, 
I read in your issue of that date a letter headed ‘* Another 
Purist,’’ in which the writer, ‘‘J. H. P.,’’ expressed his 
sorrow and surprise at reading in the columns of THE 
Nation the phrase, ‘‘ When all but he had fled from the 
Liberal benches.’’ He characterized this as a common mis- 
take, ‘‘ perhaps due to the fact that formal grammar is no 
longer taught in our schools,’’ whence the ignorance of so 
many persons ‘‘ that prepositions govern pronouns in the 
objective case, and that consequently one must write ‘ but 
him.’ ”’ Upon this followed an Editorial note to the effect 
that your correspondent’s quarrel was ‘‘ really with Mrs. 
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Hemans,”’ who, in ‘‘ Casabianca,”’ had been guilty of ‘‘ the 
peccant phrase,’’ viz., ‘‘ whence all but he had fled.”’ 

Now, sir, it occurred to me that this was not a ‘‘ peccant 
phrase ’’ at all, and that Mrs. Hemans was quite right in 
writing as she did, as Moore also was quite right, when, in 
his beautiful poem, ‘‘ Oft in the stilly night,’’ he wrote :— 

‘““ Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed.” 
And now, having had access to the Oxford Dictionary, I am 
glad to find my opinion confirmed. For the'word ‘ but” 
in these cases is not used as a preposition ‘‘ governing a 
pronoun in the objective case.’’ This is how the Dictionary 
explains it: ‘‘ Nobody else went but me (or I) is variously 
analyzed as = ‘ nobody else went but me,’ and ‘ nobody else 
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went except (that) I (went),’ and as these mean precisely the 
same thing, both are pronounced grammatically correct "’; 
and, further, we read, ‘“‘In modern use (the word is) 
weakened to a conjunctive "’; and, as an example of a correct 
use: ‘* Before a nominative pronoun; Mrs. Hemans ‘ Casa- 
bianca,’ ‘ The boy stood on the burning deck whence all but 
he had fled.’ (1835).”’ 

One thing is quite certain, viz., that if Moore had written 
‘‘ all but him,” every singer of his lines with any ear for 
poetry or rhythm would have substituted ‘‘ but he ’’! 

But, pace J. H. P., both Moore and Mrs. Hemans were in 
the right, both poetically and grammatically.—Yours, &c., 

GEORGE GREENWOOD. 
The United University Club. 


MODERN GIRLS AND BALLAD LADIES 
By WINIFRED HOLTBY. 


HIS Modern Girl business is important. Neither the 

courteous optimism of critics like Mr. St. John Ervine 

nor the cheap irrelevancies of the vulgar Press alter 
the real significance of the controversy. The girls of to-day 
are the product of a revolution in social manners and 
feminine education; they have attended good high schools 
and universities ; they have developed their bodies in games, 
fields and gymnasiums; they have been offered opportuni- 
ties of finding interests, serving devotions, and pursuing 
ambitions quite unconnected with their sex; and if the 
heroic struggles of the pioneers who won for them this 
greater freedom have merely resulted in producing a genera- 
tion unique in its immorality, selfishness, and abandon, then 
we had better raze to the ground the fine new schools and 
colleges, plough up the hockey fields, impose monastic rules 
on city offices and studios, and send our young women back 
to the samplers and conserves and ‘* bottom drawers.”’ 

But before we take such drastic steps we might as well 
wait for a year or two until we have had time to learn 
whether the outcry against young anarchy reached such a 
pitch in the early twentieth century because youth had be- 
come unwontedly rampageous or because the mechanism of 
public disapproval had acquired new proficiency. When 
Guilbert de Nogent, in the twelfth century, cried to his con- 
gregation, ‘* Alas! how miserably maidenly modesty and 
honour have fallen off, and the mother’s guardianship hath 
decayed,’? no microphone caught his melancholy words, 
broadcasting them to a million loud-speakers. Yet he 
raised just such a protest as we hear to-day, against ** wink- 
ing eyes and babbling tongues and wanton gait and most 
ridiculous manners. Nay, in their whole person we may see 
how shame is cast aside. Each thinketh to have touched the 
lowest step of misery if she lack the regard of lovers, and 
measureth her glory of nobility and comeliness by the ampler 
number of her suitors.’? This is a picture of Medieval 
France, not of an American Petting Party. 

** O women, when I see you with these sleeves of yours, 
and some there are that have alterred them by splitting 
them from end to end so that the arm shows through. Why 
don’t you go naked? Oh, Oh, Oh, Oh, the shamelessness 
of women! Will nothing make you blush? Is there never 
a harlot you have seen with new clothes but you did not 
run to copy her fashions? Why do you copy her unless 
you wish to appear as a harlot yourself? ’? This is no 
bishop of our day castigating lips-sticks and vanity bags 
and sleeveless dresses, but St. Bernardino preaching about 
1428 to his generation at Siena. Theodore Dreiser and 
Michael Arlen only echo the words of Savonarola, however 
different their tone from him and from each other. Dean 


Inge at his most gloomy had rivals in John Wyclif and a 
certain monk of St. Albans, who, in the second half of 


the fourteenth century, thought England on its way to 
destruction through the frivolity of its women. 

Yet these gentlemen, as pious sons of the Church, may 
be thought to adopt a somewhat prejudiced point of view. 
It is not until we seek further evidence of the lay mind that 
we can judge whether, as Miss Temple of the Forum 
declares, ‘‘ there is greater abandon among the young 
women of what may be called the middle classes of her 
generation than there ever was in any other generation.” 

No picture could probably be more free from bias or 
from ad hoc distortion than that of contemporary society 
conveyed in the ballads of the middle ages, Though origin- 
ally the work of a single singer they were, according to 
Mr. Graves, who appears to be our most recent authority, 
developed as community songs, worn smooth by constant 
usage and repetition. To many of us, perverted by the 
decorous romanticism of the nineteenth century, the Ballad 
Lady appears in the flowing robes and languishing moods 
of William Morris’s or Tennyson’s creations :— 

‘* There was a lady lived in a hall, 
Large of her eyes and slim and tall, 
And ever she sang from noon to noon, 
Two red roses across the moon.”’ 
** What a contrast,’”? we cry, ‘* to the cocktail-drinking, 
lip-sticked, abandoned frequenter of night-clubs!”’ And 
we forget that Chaucer, who wrote his ‘* Legend of Fair 
Women ”? at a time when the Ballad Ladies flourished, 
wrote also the ** Reeve’s Tale ”’ and ** Miller’s Tale,’? which 
it would be unseemly to quote in a respectable twentieth- 
century journal. And that the pictures of Alisoun and the 
Miller’s daughter were not fantastic, appears on every 
page of the genuine ballads. 
‘*O I forbid you, maiden a’ 
That wear gowd in your hair, 


To come or gae by Carterhaugh, 
For Young Tam Lin is there. 


‘* For ever about that knight’s middle 
O’ siller bells are nine, 
And nae maid comes to Carterhaugh 
And a maid returns again.”’ 


Was Fair Janet perturbed by this solemn warning? Nota 
bit of it :— 
‘* She’s lat her seam fa’ to her feet, 
The needle to her tae, 
And she’s awa’ to Carterhaugh 
As fast as she could gae.”’ 

This seems to have been a particularly popular theme. 
There was also May Margaret, who sat in her bower, sewing 
her silken seam, and she too heard a note in Elmond’s 
Wood, ‘* and wished she there had been.’? Her wish, like 
that of Janet, was only father to her action. She too let 
fall her needle and followed the call of youth, to meet 
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with its expected reward, of passion, of sorrow, and final 
justification. And it must be remembered that their 
exploits were related with no sense of obscenity. They were 
not smoking-room stories, but family entertainments in 
which mothers and wives and daughters joined, in the long 
winter evenings. It was round the hearth that everyone 
heard together the plight of Fair Ellen who told Childe 
Waters :— 
‘* My girdle of gold which was too long, 
Is now too short for me. 
And all is with one child of yours 
I feel stir at my side, 
My gown of green, it is too short, 

Before, it was too wide.”’ 
Fair Janet who loved Tam Lin, Cospatrick’s bride, Ear] 
Mar’s daughter, Margaret beloved by Clerk Saunders, the 
lady who killed Young Hunting, Hynd Etin’s Margaret, the 
King’s daughter in *‘ Glasgerion,’”? one after the other bore 
their children with more or less intimate detail in the ballads. 
And though sometimes we hear of such a young mother, 


‘* And when she came to the kirke door 
She louted low for shame,”’ 


yet the audience-composers obviously do not share her 
shame, and usually provide for her a happy ending, or one 
of such romantic misery that all sympathy rests with her 
** floating corse,”’ or bleeding body. 

An age of moral laxity, one might consider from the 
ballads, yet admirable too in its way, for these were gallant 
and robust young women. Before Fair Ellen bore her boy 
in the stable, she ran through moss and mire, swam rivers 
and tended the horses for her lord. May Colvin who stole 
her father’s gold and mother’s fee before she eloped with 
False Sir John, when she heard of that knight’s treachery, 
took him by the middle and threw him ruthlessly into the 
sea. Rose the Red, and White Lily, cut their hair, and 


‘“cultet their green clothing, 
A little below the knee,”’ 


and changed their names to Sweet Willy and Roge the 
Roun, before setting out on their adventure. As for Rose 
the Red, she was an athlete of no mean order. When still 
in her boy’s disguise, 
‘* As it fell out upon a day 
rhey a’ did put the stane, 
Fu’ seven feet ayont them a’ 
She ga’d the putting stone.”’ 
And one of the most famous of all Ballad Ladies, the Nut- 
Brown Maid, told her lover :— 
‘*T shall as now do more for you 
Than longeth to womanhede 
To short my hair, a bow to bear 
To shoot in time of need.”’ 

They had education too, In the Ballad of Fause 
Foodraye the queen changes her son for Wise William’s 
daughter, and promises that as the boy is taught “ right 
well to breast a shield,’ the girl shall learn “‘ as well to 
write and read.’’ But reading and writing were not their 
only accomplishments; they could ride, run, swim, play 
ball, sew seams, and answer riddles. They had wit, daring, 
and resource. Their lives were full of action, recklessness, 
and the high spirit of youth. Their immorality seems to 
have been treated as a sign of courageous humanity rather 
than of wanton wickedness, If Jean le Meun, who wrote 
the second part of the ‘*‘ Roman de la Rose,’’ declared that 
** all women will be, or have been, unchaste, in fact or in 
will,’’ he, like the detractors of the Modern Girl, could draw 
plentiful evidence from contemporary literature. 

But probably neither the ballads nor the Not Nice Plays 
of our modern stage, nor the more sensational sermons and 
paragraphs and other lamentations of our latter-day 
Jeremiahs, need be taken too literally. The truth is, as 
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that experienced journalist, Mr. Wickham Steed once ex- 
plained to a London audience, that *‘ Vice is News and 
Virtue isn’t *?; and to the respectabie majority the tale of 
their neighbours’ sins is now, as it was in the fourteenth 
century, a titillating entertainment. For a short time, 
during the Victorian era, the stream of ribaldry ran under- 
ground. In our day it has emerged again. But if the 
pictures of the preceding years are true, if, for instance, 
Feuchtwanger’s great reconstruction of the eighteenth cen- 
tury carries conviction, then we are considerably better off 
to-day than we were two hundred years ago, thanks, 
possibly in some measure, to those very pioneers who opened 
the High Schools and trained up the Modern Girl. 


THE DRAMA 
THE THEATRE OF “IDEAS” 


Royalty (Forum Theatre Guild): ‘‘ Naked.’ 
DELLO. 
Playroom Six: “ Box and Cox. By J. M. MorTON. 
** The Jest of Hakalaba.”” By LORD DUNSANY. 
‘*A Merry Death.” By NIKOLAI EVREINOV. 


HERE has lately been a terrible outbreak of hard 
thinking among our dramatists, not of propaganda and 
opinions (which are always with us), but of real philo- 
sophy, embracing the whole of life. Everybody is very 
pleased till they begin getting tired of the philosophy and 
then the poor dramatist is dismissed to limbo. This has 
just happened with Pirandello. As a mixture of Einstein 
and Bergson he has been pronounced a failure, and is there- 
fore at a discount as a dramatist. Certainly Pirandello’s 
‘* philosophy ”’ is not profound ; but in his best plays he has 
succeeded in making extremely good use of it threatrically ; 
he has told a good story and mingled the “‘ philosophy ” 
into the action. That his scope is limited is certain. But 
within these limits he is a remarkable dramatist, with a 
power of telling a good story, a gift of style, and a very 
strong theatrical sense, Still he is to be damned for his 
‘* philosophy ”’ even in such plays as ‘* Naked,” in which 
the ‘‘ philosophy ” does not appear. For ‘‘ Naked ” is 
Ibsene, not Pirandellian, in structure. It is a detective 
story, though a psychological, not a physical, mystery is 
to be cleared up, and Pirandello shows enormous talent, as 
in each act we go further back in time and a further lie is 
torn from the back of the governess, who ends as naked as 
she began. Pirandello is not as economical as Ibsen, and 
some of the dialogue appears unnecessary to the action, and 
even obscure ; but with all its faults, it is a remarkable play, 
and the ‘* Forum ” are to be thanked for putting it on in 
English, in a very good production by M, Komissarjevski. 
The play was under-rehearsed, and, on occasion, badly 
acted, though Mr. Seabrooke as the Consul, and Mr. Jeayes 
as the Novelist, and Mr. Laughton, admirably produced as 
the Journalist, gave good performances. Miss Nancy Price 
is a very clever actress; but Ersilia Drei is a girl’s part. 
Still the performance was well worth seeing for those who 
could forget a in this case non-existent philosophy. 

There was a great deal of philosophy at Playroom Six. 
Lord Dunsany tells of a financier who, by means of a spirit, 
gets hold of next year’s Times, finds out the movements of 
the Stock Exchange, the winner of the Derby, then reads of 
his own death, and falls down dead. ‘* The Spirit of 
Laughter,’? whom he had raised, utters a hideous chuckle. 
Lord Dunsany gives us nothing but a colossal theme, of 
which Marlowe made poetry in ‘* Faustus.’”? His object is 
presumably to point us a good moral lesson, and show that 
human hopes are all mere bitter delusions. He tells us 
the story, but can make nothing of it : hence we were left 
with the moral, and have never had the drama. Evreinov, 
too, is a philosopher, who wrote a very amusing Pirandellian 
play (written, I believe, before Pirandello), called ‘‘ The 
Comedy of Happiness,’? which has been running all this 
year in Paris, and the *‘ Merry Death ” has also a Euro- 
pean reputation: so perhaps on this occasion something 
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had gone wrong with the production, 


But we are again 
left with a philosophy, not a drama. 


‘* Life is a jest, and all things show it, 
I thought so once, and now I know it,”’ 


which shows that a good couplet can make a bad play. 
Pierrot, Columbine, Harlequin, and Death converse at con- 
siderable length around this theme. There is little story, 
no drama, and no character. It is just another tract for the 
times. 

J. M. Morton, when he wrote his excellent play ** Box 
and Cox ”? (which on this occasion was admirably acted by 
Mr. Alfred Wild and Mr. Anthony Clark), had no view of 
life to expand; only a simple little story into which he 
introduced great complexity. He had an idea and went on 
with it till it was exhausted ; and he had a great feeling for 
dialogue. ‘* Box and Cox ” is a genuine work of art, and 
one of the minor classics of our stage, in which the tradition 
of our old comedy still lingers. I am not certain it is not the 
best of all the four plays at the head of this column. It is 
more perfect than ‘* Naked.’? But then ‘* Naked ”’ does 
tell a more elaborate story, capable of a greater complexity. 
Still, it will be the story, not the ‘* philosophy,”? which 
may prove the greater vitality of Pirandello. Both, in any 
ease, have considerable merits as works of art, which is 
more than can be said for *‘ The Jest of Hakalaba ” or ** A 
Merry Death.”’ It is to be hoped that ‘* Playroom Six,’’ 
one of the most hopeful of our recent theatrical ventures, 
will eschew the pleasures of philosophy. Goldoni and 
Morton are their two best dramatists so far. 


Francis BrrrReE.u. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


N ‘ Professor Tim,’’ by George Shiels, the new farce at 

the Vaudeville, the Irish Players have to spread very 

thin butter over their bread. It is in fact only by exploit- 
ing their virtuosity and exotic elfin charm, and by relying 
on the fact that we have seen them all dozens of times in 
similar parts, that they render the evening tolerable. As 
it is one laughs consumedly all through the play, and is 
thoroughly ashamed of oneself for so doing, for the drama- 
tist relies for his laughs by playing up to conventional Saxon 
ideas as to what an Irishman ought to be like. We have 
regressed from Synge to Lever. The plot dealing with a 
rich relative who comes back disguised as a waster to test 
the Christian charity of his relatives is naif in the extreme. 
But Mr. Arthur Sinclair, Miss Sara Allgood, and Miss Maire 
O’Neill were all so amusing in a familiar way that audience 
and actors together induced an agreeable atmosphere of 
family charades that just succeeded in making a success of 
the evening. Still, inversely, the morale of both the com- 
pany and the audience was sensibly lowered in the process. 

* * * 

Opportunities of hearing Mozart’s *‘ Cosi fan Tutte ” 
are in this country rare, and I looked forward to the Bristol 
Opera Season production of the opera. Nor was I dis- 
appointed. Whether or not it is inferior, equal, or superior 
to * Figaro,” ** Don Giovanni,”’ or ** The Magic Flute,”? is 
a subject of controversy among critics, and I heard it 
debated on my right hand and on my left between the acts 
at the Kingsway Theatre. It may not have any of the very 
great moments of the three more often staged operas, but 
in its own charming and beautiful way it is absolutely per- 
fect. I hope this is a beginning of popularity for it in 
England. The orchestra, conducted by Mr. Adrian Boult, 
was quite good, and the singing was adequate. I thought 
Miss Vivienne Chatterton as Despina admirable, and her 
make-up as the doctor was superb, Mr. Steuart Wilson at 
times sang extremely well in the part of Ferrando. The 
only real mistake was that the two ladies were not nearly 
restrained and dignified enough before they yielded. The 
tendency to overstress comedy and turn it into farce is a 
disastrous tradition of our stage. 

‘ * * * 

Mr. Roger Fry’s lecture on Flemish and Belgian art, 

under the National Art Collections Fund auspices, at the 
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Queen’s Hall, on Thursday night of last week was a remark- 
able event. I am told that no lecturer has ever drawn an 
audience large enough to fill the Queen’s Hall before, and 
certainly no living man except Mr. Fry could do so with art 
as his subject. Mr. Fry lectured from 8.20 to 10.5, with an 
interval of fifteen minutes, and the hall was as full after 
the interval and when he sat down as it was when he began. 
The lecture was itself a work of art. Here you had ex- 
treme sensibility united with great knowledge, charm, wit, 
humour. But what, I confess, pleased me most was Mr. 
Fry’s entire lack of humbug and bunkum. He expressed 
many opinions which I daresay are not correct and with 
some I personally disagreed. But never for a single moment 
did you hear from him a word of the high-falutin’? bunkum 
about art which nearly everyone seems to think it necessary 
to talk in public (we heard a little of it even on the plat- 
form of Queen’s Hall that night). You felt the whole time 
that Mr. Fry, though he might well be mistaken, was 
occupied in the simplest possible way with trying to get at 
and tell us the truth. It was noticeable that in this respect, 
when he read us a long quotation from Michelangelo, one 
found that they both spoke the same language—a very rare 
language indeed. 
* * ~ 

‘* Metropolis,”? the very remarkable German film which 
is being given for a season at the Marble Arch Pavilion, 
shows us an imaginary city of a hundred years hence in 
which machinery and capitalism have triumphed. The rich 
live in amazing skyscrapers, the poor, who work the 
machines on which the whole existence of the city depends, 
lead lives of hard drudgery underground, and never see the 
light of day. However, the son of the chief millionaire 
of the city falls in love with a girl of the workers’ class 
whom he has seen by chance, and following her down to the 
underground regions to which his father has always for- 
bidden him access, determines to reform the conditions in 
which the poor are living. Endless complications ensue, 
culminating in the making of an automatic woman (this 
scene is extremely well done) and a revolution of the 
workers, who destroy the machines and thus flood their 
own habitations. The film is by way of having a symbolic 
meaning running all through it, but this aspect of it, owing 
probably to bad cutting which completely removes certain 
incidents, thus causing inconsistencies and destroying the 
sense, is not very successful. In every other respect—in 
photography and lighting, in acting, in thrills, and, above 
all, in its amazingly ingenious and effective décor, it is quite 
one of the most exciting and entertaining films that have 
been made. 

* * * 

March 20th to March 26th was chiefly devoted by the 
B.B.C. to the Beethoven Centenary. The most noteworthy 
performances during the week were those of Maria 
Olezewska in a group of songs, and Solomon in the G Major 
Pianoforte Concerto. Madame Olezewska’s voice is of a 
singularly beautiful quality, and her breath control and 
intonation are quite perfect. It is a pity that the songs 
chosen did not allow more opportunity for the display of 
what is, perhaps, her most striking gift—dramatic power. 
I should have liked very much to hear her sing ** In Questa 
Tomba.”’? Solomon is an exceedingly fine pianist, not too 
grand to take the trouble to play the notes correctly, yet at 
the same time endowed with freedom, intelligence, and a 
sense of beauty. His spirited performance of the Rondo 
was delightful, and well deserved the burst of applause from 
the orchestra. The transmission of both these concerts 
was particularly good. It is, however, impossible to con- 
gratulate the B.B.C. on the co-ordination of their week’s 
programme. The repetition of the Mass in D was due to 
the fact that two different Music Societies were performing 
it; but why should we be given the ‘* Moonlight Sonata ” 
and the Quartet in G, Op. 18, twice? Considering the 
numbers there are to choose from it was quite unnecessary, 
and it was particularly hard on Mr. Reginald Paul, a quite 
efficient pianist, whose rendering of the ‘“ Moonlight 
Sonata ’’ sounded, after Lamond’s masterly performance, 
like that of a talented and conscientious child. I should, 
moreover, have thought it would have been possible to 
supply Lamond with a better piano. The faulty repetition of 
the instrument he used must have been very hampering. 
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Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, April 2.— 

Reginald Paul and Hebe Simpson, Piano and Song 

Recital, Museum Lecture Theatre, Victoria and Albert 

Museum, 8. 

Orchestral Concert for Children, Central Hall, West- 

minster, 11, 

Description of the University Boat Race by Mr. 

Nickalls and Mr. J. C. Squire, broadcast from 2 LO. 
Sunday, April 3.— 

Professor J. P. Bruce on ‘‘ Confucianism,’”’ at the 

Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, 3.30. sa 

The Lyceum Club Stage Society in ‘* Othello.” 

Dr. Bernard Hollander on ‘* Suggestion and Auto- 

Suggestion,’’ at the School of Oriental Studies, 11. 
Monday, April 4.— 

Miss Margaret Peterson’s ‘‘ The Summons,”’ at the 

Q Theatre. 

Mr. Edgar Wallace’s ‘* Double Dan,”’ at Blackpool. 
Tuesday, April 5.— 

‘© Medea,”’ of Euripides (matinées), at the Prince’s 

Theatre (April 5th and 8th). 

Dorothy Silk, Bach Programme, Wigmore Hall, 8.80. 
Wednesday, April 6.— 

Mr. H. Wilson Harris on ** The International Outlook,” 

at the Liberal Candidates’ Association, National Liberal 

Club, 8.15. 

Mr. Somerset Maugham’s *‘ The Constant Wife,’’ at the 

Strand. 
Thursday, April 7.— 

Mr. Edward O’Brien on ** American Short Stories,’’ at 

King’s College, 8.80 (P.E.N, Lecture). 

** The Marriage of Figaro ’”’ (Mozart), at the Old Vic. 

** The Desert Song,”? at Drury Lane. 

Mr. J. Clifford Turner, reading poems by Mr. Walter 

de la Mare, at the Poetry Book Shep, 6. 


OMICRON. 


BALKAN SPRING SONG 
(Musical Copyright reserved.) 


Sue has doffed her white coif, our mountain, our mountain ! 
She has flung off her white veil who once was a nun. 

And wedded the southwind the child of the Sun, 

Who smiles as his ardent boy plays with her hair, 

With the dark woodland tresses that hide her brown neck ; 
As he pelts her with catkins and daffodils fair 

And flings rosy stars at her kirtle of green. 

She has doffed her white coif, our mountain, our mountain, 
She has flung off her white veil who once was a nun. 


She weeps for her veil, our mountain, our mountain, 

Yet while her bright tears flow, in rapture her voice 

Re-echoes the music of larks that rejoice, 

Repeats the slow croon of the murmuring bees. 

Her messenger eagles are back from the lowland 

And scream as they circle above the grey screes, 

And Bruin, her henchman, peers out from his cave. 

She has doffed her brown cloak, our mountain, our moun- 
tain, 

She has torn off her white veil who once was a nun. 


Brigand Petko who boozed since New Year in our tavern 
Springs up from the hearth where he lay like one dead, 
Rubs the sleep from his eyes, hawks and scratches his head, 
Stares agape through the doorway and blinks at the sun, 
Then roars to his rascals who sprawl in the yard, 

** Wake Kosti, Wake Todor, the season’s begun ! 

Tell Pavlo to lighten the pull of my rifle— 

For she’s doffed her white veil, our mountain, our mountain ! 
She wears a green kirtle who once was a nun, 

The trees are in bud and the passes are open, 

There are Turks to be shot, boys, and spoil to be won.’’ 


Byzas. 
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KINGSWAY THEATRE. (Ger. 4082.) 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
(FOR TWO WEEKS ONLY.) MOZART’S OPERA (in English), 
COSI FAN TUTTE (The School for Lovers). 








THEATRES. 


Gerrard 3929. NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.30. 
ROOKERY NOOK. 
hee TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 
COURT THEATRE. 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. 





ALDWYCH. 





Sloane Square. *Phone: Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 
MATINEES, THURSDAY & SATURDAY, 2.30. 

‘“*BERT’S GIRL,” 

A COMEDY BY ELIZABETH BAKER. 


(Ger. 3844.) EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.30. 





CRITERION. 


MARIE TEMPEST in 
THE MARQUISE, 
4 NEW COMEDY BY NOEL COWARD. 
Gerr. 2589. THURSDAY, APRIL 7, at 8. 





DRURY LANE. 
“THE DESERT SONG,” 
HARRY WELCHMAN. EDITH DAY. 
LYRIC THEATRE, 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. 


A New Musical Play. 
GENE GERRARD. 
Riverside 3012 





Hammersmith. 


MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30 








THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM. 

Nigel Playfair, George Hayes. and EDITH EVANS 
ROYALTY THEATRE. (Ger. 2690.) MONDAY NEXT, at 8. 
THE FORUM ‘THEATRE GUILD presents 
“THE DYBBUK.” 

SUBS., 8.15. MATS., THURS., SAT., 2.30. 





ST. MARTIN’S. Gerr. 3416. Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Tues., Fri., Sat., 2.30. 


“NO GENTLEMAN.” 


OWEN NARES. ATHENE SEYLER. 








CINEMAS. 


CAPITOL, Uaymarket, 5.W. Continuous DAILY, 1 to ll. SUNS., 6 to 11. 





Commencing MONDAY NEXT (April 4): 
WILLIAM BOYD and ELINOR FAIR in 
“WHITE WINGS,” 
also NORMA SHEARER in “THE WANING SEX.” 
POLYTECHNIC THEATRE. 
APRIL 2, and DAILY, at 2.30, 6 & 8.40. 
CAPT. KNIGHT presents and describes his GOLDEN EAGLE Film. 
Is. 2d. to 8s. 6d. 





Regent Street. Mayfair 2330. 











TIVOLI. Ger. 5222. Daily, 2.30, 8.30. Sunday, 6 & 8.30. 
RAMON NOVARRO in BEN HUR. 
Seats reserved in advance. Book early. 
RAEKSSSRRARAAAASRARARAAAARRARBRR 


Strand 
Gerr. 5222. 


SUNDAYS at 6 & 8.30 


TIVOLI 
TWICE DAILY at 2.30 & 8.30. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE ARMSTRONG CASE 


6“ ERBERT ROWSE ARMSTRONG,” edited by 
H Filson Young (Hodge, 10s. 6d.), a new volume in 
the Notable British Trials series, is an extra- 
ordinarily interesting book. The Armstrong case caused 
what the newspapers call a “‘ sensation ”’ at the time, but 
I daresay many have now forgotten the details. Armstrong, 
a country solicitor in the small town of Hay on the Welsh 
border, was charged with the murder of his wife by adminis- 
tering arsenic. A vital part of the case was that the prose- 
cution was allowed to lead evidence to prove that Armstrong 
had also tried to murder a fellow solicitor, called Martin, 
by administering arsenic to him. Armstrong was never 
tried for attempting to murder Martin. He was found 
guilty of murdering his wife; he appealed against the con- 
viction, and his appeal was dismissed. He was executed. 


” * * 


The full report of the evidence, the speeches for the 
prosecution and the defence, and the judge’s summing-up, 
as given in this volume, are well worth careful study. One 
of the most important questions raised by it is the position 
of the judge in a criminal trial under English law. Mr. 
Young, who edits the book very well, gives high praise to 
Mr. Justice Darling for his handling of the case. Whether 
you agree with him must depend upon what you take to 
be a judge’s duty in criminal cases. My own impression is 
that the judges’ own view of their position in such cases has 
been changing, not universally but pretty generally, in re- 
cent years. The old view of English criminal law was, I 
take it, that an accused person was presumed to be innocent 
and that the onus of proving the charge was absolutely upon 
the prosecution ; the judge sat on the bench as a completely 
impartial person to explain the law, including that most 
important part of the law, to the jury, and it was his 
primary duty, not to shield the accused from a right ver- 
dict, but to give him the fullest protection that the law 
allowed him, There are several judges on the bench to-day 
who, almost certainly unconsciously, do not try cases in 
that spirit. They take sides very rapidly, and often they 
play the part of the juge d’instruction under Continental 
law ; in effect they become a second counsel for the prosecu- 
tion. The accused insensibly is placed in the position of 
having to prove his innocence and the prosecution is no 
longer rigorously and rigidly required to prove his guilt. 
There may be things to say in favour of this system, but 
it is not in accordance with the theory of our criminal law 
or with the practice of our Courts, as that used to be en- 
forced by the most characteristic of our nineteenth-century 
judges. Recent instances will probably occur to everyone. 
Mr. Justice Avory, in the Stella Maris case, was, in effect, 
chief prosecuting counsel, and it is not improbable that 
the extraordinary verdict was to some extent a protest of 
the jury against the ferocity of his summing up. And this 
habit of the judge stepping, metaphorically, down from the 
bench to take up the position of counsel is not confined to 
strictly criminal cases. Mr. Justice McCardie’s attitude in 
an Indian libel action, a few years ago, caused a great deal 
of protest. I have no sympathy with Captain Peter Wright, 
and I think,the verdict in his case against Lord Gladstone 
was perfectly correct, but that does not alter the fact that 
the judge, from the very first moment, took up a hostile 


attitude to him, the attitude not of a judge but of a counsel. 
The same criticism is valid against Mr. Justice Astbury in 
the Northcliffe will case. 


* * * 


The Armstrong case was an extraordinarily subtle and 
difficult one from the point of view of criminal law. The 
suspicion against Armstrong was very strong, and I think 
it highly probable that he was guilty. But you cannot read 
the evidence carefully and impartially without seeing that it 
was extraordinarily difficult for the prosecution to prove 
his guilt and without feeling doubt whether in fact they 
did so. No really adequate motive for Armstrong’s poison- 
ing his wife or Martin was put forward. The case against 
him was that many months after his wife had died Martin 
had tea with him and was immediately taken ill. Traces 
of arsenic were discovered in Martin’s urine. The doctor 
who attended Martin had attended Mrs. Armstrong, and 
his suspicions were aroused. Mrs. Armstrong’s body was 
exhumed, and it was found to contain large quantities of 
arsenic. Armstrong had arsenic in his possession at the 
time of his wife’s death and on his person at the time of 
his arrest. All this is extremely suspicious, but an accumu- 
lation of suspicions does not add up to make proof. The 
prosecution had to prove, with a reasonable amount of 
certainty, that Armstrong was the person who gave arsenic 
primarily to Mrs. Armstrong and secondarily to Martin. 
The fact that Armstrong gave arsenic to Martin would 
have been relevant evidence that he also gave arsenic to his 
wife, but the suspicion or hypothesis that he poisoned 
Martin was not evidence that he poisoned his wife. I feel 
very doubtful whether the prosecution proved that Arm- 
strong gave poison to Martin; I feel slightful doubtful 
whether they proved that it was he who administered the 
arsenic to Mrs. Armstrong, though I would agree that a 
reasonable man might just hold that this was sufficiently 


proved. 
* * * 


This touch-and-go nature of the evidence has a great 
bearing on Mr, Justice Darling’s handling of the case. If 
the position of the judge should be one of complete im- 
partiality, it is in a case like this that he should be most 
scrupulous not to take sides, most meticulous to give the 
accused the benefit of every doubt to which he was legally 
entitled. I do not think that it can be maintained that 
this was Mr. Justice Darling’s attitude. It was not merely 
that his summing up was terrifically hostile. He never 
put to the jury the points which undoubtedly told in the 
accused’s favour with the force and clearness which he 
used in stating the case of the prosecution and the points 
which told in the prosecution’s favour. But he showed, I 
think, bias in favour of the prosecution long before the 
defence had had an opportunity of stating their case. I will 
give you an instance. Mrs. Armstrong died pn February 
22nd, 1921, but it was part of the case of the prosecution 
that Armstrong had tried to kill her previously by adminis- 
tering poison in August, 1920. His counsel, quite rightly, 
cross-examined the doctor with a view to showing that her 
symptoms in August, 1920, were compatible with auto- 
intoxication. Twice Mr. Justice Darling intervened during 
this cross-examination against the defence (see pages 94 
and 96); there is no similar instance of his intervening 
against the prosecution. 
; ; LronarD Woo tr. 
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REVIEWS 


THE VERY YOUNG SHELLEY 


The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. The Julian 
Edition. In ten volumes. Edited by ROGER INKPEN and 
WALTER PECK. Vols. IX. and X.—Letters. Vol. I1—Poems. 
(Benn. £3 3s. per volume.) 


OF all the things, wise and foolish, critical and uncritical, 
that have been written about Shelley there is perhaps 
nothing of more abiding value than that sentence which Mrs. 
Shelley quoted in her original Preface to the Poems as 
written to him by a wise friend: ‘‘ You are still very young: 
and in some essential respects you do not yet sufficiently 
perceive that you are so.’’ Perhaps now, after more than a 
hundred years of revolutions and ramifications of estimate 
and taste concerning him, people do not sufficiently recognize 
either the persistence in substance or the change in mani- 
festation of this ‘‘ youth.’’ Intentionally or not, the at first 
sight rather odd beginning of this stately édition définitive 
with volume eight, and reversion after two more, to volume 
one, may give some assistance to the proper consideration. 
Certainly in a partial respect, it should be good for anyone 
who is not already pretty thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole matter, and not bad for one who is, to have read 
volumes VIII.-IX., containing the letters of the period up to 
leaving Marlow, before Volume I., which contains the poems 
of almost exactly the same time. Nothing could beiter illus- 
trate and confirm the ‘‘ wise friend’s*’ remark: while per- 
haps the combined information (more safely than in some 
other cases) will help recognition of the peculiar idiosyncrasy 
in quality not merely of Shelley’s poetry, but of something 
not quite the same, his status and speciality as a poet. In a 
brief survey as it were to welcome and speed the edition on 
its way, we need not take the first volume first, merely though 
or because it has appeared last. 

Of the Letters themselves indeed it is not necessary to 
say very much. They are in a most unusual degree com- 
panions to the poetry; the supply of them is most usefully 
collected and increased; and they show, as nothing else could 
show, how the eternal youth abode in its better and more 
precious characteristics, purging itself of the worser. Per- 
haps the only letters that one may, without undue sentimen- 
tality, wish that Shelley had never written are those on the 
immediate occasion of Harriet’s death: and perhaps also it 
is fair to remember, considering the whole circumstances, 
that nothing but complete silence could have met that occa- 
sion satisfactorily. The clearing of his mind, not assisted by 
any mere selfishness, towards Godwin ; his general attitude 
towards Byron ; the trouble he took with that most trouble- 
some creature Claire (one cannot call her by her proper 
name Jane, though it would deservedly annoy her, because 
it is too respectable), and other things of the kind, more than 
atone for occasional outbursts of the old petulant mutability 
in which the Hookhams, the Gisbornes, Ollier and others, 
including even Southey, are alternately the most abominable 
of human beings and quite nice people. 

But all the letters that he can ever have written would 
not be worth one of the shortest of the ‘‘ real Shelley ” 
poems; and we are now introduced to these poems them- 
selves, real and unreal. Except for the merest hedonists in 
poetry and perhaps even for the most refined apolaustics 
amony that shameless crew, it is a great advantage that the 
display can now begin with ‘‘ Victor and Cazire ’’—long lost 
and only made accessible just within the last century. These 
‘* Poems by a Brother and Sister,’’ as they might be called 
to bring them even closer to ‘‘ Poems by Two Brothers,’’ have 
a certain interest of history—in their stillbornness or infanti- 
cide ; in its reason ; in the connection, certainly with Monk 
Lewis and possibly with Thackeray ; and so on. But, as 
poetry, putting their authorship aside they have positively no 
interest at all. They are poetical rubbish—which Tenny- 
son’s and his brother’s (or rather brothers’) bantling is not 
quite. Then, of course, follows that most unintelligible of 
poetico-practical jokes, the ‘‘ Margaret Nicholson ” handful. 
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Nobody has ever made out the exact intention of Shelley and 
Hogg in this. Taken seriously, it is again merely rubbish : 
taken—as they wanted or pretended to want it to be taken— 
as burlesque, it is entirely destitute of any attribute or atti- 
tude of any Comic Spirit, divine, semi-divine or human. And 
then we come to ‘‘ Queen Mab.” 

Now as to ‘Queen Mab,” the present reviewer has 
always been a kind of heretic. Its orthodox critics—naturally 
enough, whether wisely or not—have regarded it as merely 
anathema ; Shelley himself in a manner apologized for it and 
at least affected (though there was not much affectation in 
Shelley) to despise it ; and freethinkers have not generally 
been very eager to enlist it in their service. Now I do not 
agree with its sentiments ; the substance of it gives me no 
pleasure ; and I think the notes a positively comic display of 
schoolboy erudition and schoolboy logic. But from the very 
first time I read it to this, probably the last, there has always 
seemed to me to rise from it and spread around it a strange 
sort of aura, atmosphere, effluence, or whatever it is to be 
called, of pure Poetry. This is the poetic spirit independent 
of subject, independent of special metre (herein Southey’s 
unrhymed and other Pindaric helps it), but unmis- 
takable—which was to be perceptible in Shelley’s work ever 
afterwards, which was constantly to grow more exquisite and 
more powerful, till ‘‘ Adonais’ and ‘‘ Hellas”? and the 
‘Triumph of Life,” and the best of the later minor pieces 
leave one marvelling to what almost superhuman perfection 
it might have arrived—for there is no sign in it of corruption 
or caducity. It is, of course, but faintly present in ‘‘ Queen 
Mab ”’ ; whether there is more or less of it in the refashioned 
‘* Demon of the World ’’ may be a question. But it is almost 
obvious to anyone who has the faculty of perceiving it in 
‘* Alastor ’’—the naming of which I have never thought one 
of the best deeds of the otherwise beneficent Peacock. There 
is plenty of it in ‘‘ The Revolt of Islam’ (here restored to 
its original title of ‘‘ Laon and Cythna’’), though it is there 
hampered again by polemic and not perhaps helped by the 
narrative form which was not Shelley’s best medium, even in 
the Spenserian stanza. But always this aura grows as if 
some spell were gradually freeing itself from encumbrances 
and disabilities—‘t‘ mewing its youth,’’ but never losing the 
best of youthful qualities—freshness, imagination, and 
charm. 

In the next volume the reader should come to ‘‘ Prome- 
theus Unbound,’’ where this spell is in full operation—sub- 
ject and treatment combining to let it work its beatific will. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


A GIANT WITH VERY SMALL THUMBS 


Turgenev : The Man, His Art, and His Age. By AVRAHM YARMO- 
LINSKY. (Hodder & Stoughton. 20s.) 


IN this substantial book Mr. Yarmolinsky has collected an 
immense amount of information about Turgenev, but the 
value is seriously diminished by the fact that the statements 
are taken from books which are not accessible to Western 
readers and no references are given. Mr. Yarmolinsky is, 
if not a disillusioned, still a highly critical biographer. The 
faults of his subject are very clear to him. But we must be 
grateful to him for raising the whole question of Turgenev 
again, and for giving us a profusion of material on which to 
found our own judgment. Of all the great Russian writers, 
Turgenev is, perhaps, the one who has had least justice done 
him in England. It is easy to guess the reason ; here is a 
new country, people said, and therefore its literature must be 
different, if it is true literature, from any other. They sought 
out and relished in Chekhov and Dostoevsky those qualities 
which they supposed to be peculiarly Russian and therefore 
of peculiar excellence. They welcomed joyously an abandon- 
ment to emotion, an introspection, a formlessness which they 
would have detested in the French or in the English. People 
drank tea endlessly and discussed the soul without stopping 
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HEATH CRANTON L* 


“One of our younger and enterprising 
Publishing Houses building up a good and 
sound reputation.”—Yorkshire Observer. 





CHINA IN TURMOIL. 


LOUIS MAGRATH KING, H.M. Consular 
Service, China (Retired). Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
““It reveals the real Chinese.”—Professor SoorniLt in 
Sunday Times. 
‘“* The book is the best picture of China that has appeared 
for a long while.’’-—Observer. 
‘“ Mr. King’s fascinating tale.’’—Graphic. 


‘*“ A really remarkable book.’’—Nation. 

“An unusually intimate picture.”—Times Lit. Sup. 
“A vivid picture.’’—Scotsman. 

‘** A triumph of style.’’"—Morning Post. 

“ Brilliantly written.”"—Birmingham Post. 

‘A literary gem.’”—Eastern Morning News. 
“Very vivid and accurate.’’—Spectator. 





FIGHTING MERCHANTMEN, 
Tales from Hakluyt. 


Commander R. B. BODILLY, RN. 10 


Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 
““ No better book.’’—Field. 


‘’ The seafaring as well as the literary world will rest under 
a deep debt of gratitude to the author.’’"—Journal of Commerce. 
““Heé has done for Hakluyt what Lamb did for Shakes- 
peare.’’—John o’ London. 


‘** The author has done his work exceptionally well.’’ 
—Syren and Shipping. 


YARNS OF THE SEVEN SEAS. 


Commander F. G. COOPER, R.D., RNR. 
Foreword by Captain Sir ARTHUR ROSTRON, 
K.B.E. Frontispiece in four colours by J. 
SPURLING, and 6 photographs. 7s. 6d. net. 
Very Shortly. 


THE BEAUTIES OF THE 
DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE 
ALIGHIERI, Italian & English. 


Chosen and Translated by THOMAS WATSON 
DUNCAN. 456 pp. 8s. 6d. net. 


** Undoubtedly the work of an enthusiast.”’ 
—Oxford Magazine. 


THE GATE OF THE PRISON. 


A man’s spiritual experiences. ANON. 3s. 6d. net. 














A greai Welsh historical Novel. 


TREVOR OF NANT 


GWYNANT. 
J. H. LLOYD. 7s. 6d. net. 


““ The story arrests the attention of the reader from the very 
beginning and never lags.’’—Western Mail. 





A vivid and arresting Novel. 


THE CHALLENGE OF LIFE. 
E. PATTESON NICKALLS. 7s. 6d. net. 


“This excellent, straightforward story.’’—Star. 





The Publishers are always pleased to consider MSS. for 
publication. 


Senp FoR ComPLeteE List. 


6, FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 








PILGRIMS 


vw ETHEL MANNIN 


(7s. 6d. net) 3rd Edition 


‘Miss Mannin’s new book should be read by all who 
appreciate good English. “ Sounding Brass ” was a 
good novel, but this is really distinguished.’ 

—S pectator. 


‘ Excellent . . an extremely clever book.’—D. Lxpress. 


‘The bohemian society of Paris. . an excellent story 
of vicissitudes in art and love.’—Star. 


‘A fine study of life in the artist quarters of Paris.’ 
—D. Mail. 
‘Characters are skilfully sketched . . some satire, 
some tragedy, some romance.—D. Chron. 
‘ Passages of extraordinary, even poetic, beauty.’ 
—Manchester Gdn. 


‘Vivid, candid realism, strong and vital novel.’ 
—Truth. 
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OXFORD BOOKS. 


ON APRIL 7th will be published three 
important books on three cmportant subjects. 


FROM BISMARK TO THE 
WORLD WAR 


By ERICH BRANDENBURG. 21/- net. 
This work, written by a Professor of History at Leipzig, 
and based upon documents discovered in the German 
Foreign Office, is one which cannot fail to attract much 
attention. It is marked throughout by a fine impartiality, 
and will rank as a really fair, stimulating, and suggestive 
contribution to the study of European diplomacy during 
the 40 years preceding the outbreak of the Great War. 


THE MECHANISM OF THE 


MODERN STATE 
By SIR JOHN MARRIOTT. 42/- net. 


THREE ESSAYS IN METHOD 
By BERNARD BERENSON. 42/- net. 
All these are from our Spring list which contains still 
more items of interest for late April and early May. 
Among the books to be issued then the most attractive 
no doubt will be 
A Birp Book FoR THE PocKET 
By EDMUND SANDERS. 7/6 net. 
and 
Tue Diary or A Country PARSON 
Vol. III. 12/6 net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Amen House 
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in a room where nothing could be seen distinctly ; such was 
our supposition. 

But Turgenev was different altogether. In the first place 
he was a cosmopolitan, who hunted in England and lived, 
rather ambiguously, in France. His domestic circumstances 
indeed were not such as to attach him to his native land. His 
mother was a woman of extraordinary character. In the 
heart of Russia she tried to mimic the ceremonies and splen- 
dours of the French aristocracy before the Revolution. She 
was despotic to the verge of mania. She banished serfs for 
neglecting to bow to her. She had her porridge brought hot 
by relays of horsemen from a village where they made it to 
her liking ten miles away. A waterfall was turned from its 
course because it disturbed her sleep. Whether or not these 
stories are true, it is certain that she drove her sons from 
the house. The novelist, in particular, with his democratic 
sympathies, detested his mother’s behaviour, and being, as 
he was fond of saying, a man with very small thumbs, he 
found it simpler to withdraw. Pauline Viardot received him. 
He had a seat allotted to him on one of the gilt paws of 
the bear skin on which her admirers sat and talked to her 
between the acts of the play. Nor was he ever to find another 
lodging. At the end of his life he advised young men with 
melancholy humour to find a home of their own and not to 
sit ‘‘ on the edge of another man’s nest.’’ Madame Viardot, 
it is said, never asked him to come inside. There he sat, 
*‘a large man with a weak mouth and a skull padded with 
fat, who gave the impression of being as soft as butter,” until 
he died in her presence. But for all his melancholy and his 
loneliness, it was probable that the arrangement, with its 
mixture of freedom and intimacy, was the one that suited 
him best. The rigours of domesticity would have thwarted 
him. He was always late for meals; he was extremely 
generous, but very untidy ; and he had, after all, a passion 
for art. 

It is this passion of his that makes him so unlike the 
English idea of what a Russian should be. For Turgenev 
novels might well be the late ripe fruit on a very old tree. 
Such restraint, such selection one attributes to ages of 
endeavour. All his books are so small in bulk that one can 
slip them into one’s pocket. Yet they leave behind them the 
impression that they contain a large world in which there is 
ample room for men and women of full size and the sky 
above and the fields around. He is the most economical of 
writers. One of his economies is at once obvious. He takes 
up no reom with his own person. He makes no comments 
upon his characters. He places them before the reader and 
leaves them to their fate. The contact between ourselves and 
Bazarov, for instance, is peculiarly direct. No saying is 
underlined, no conclusion is forced upon us. But the 
reader’s imagination is perpetually stimulated to work for 
itself, and hence each scene and each character has a 
peculiar vitality. Hence, too, another peculiarity ; we are 
never able to say that the point lies here or the point lies 
there. Return to a definite page, and the meaning, the 
power, seems to have fled. For in this highly suggestive art 
the effect has been produced by a thousand small touches 
whi .: accumulate, but cannot be pinned down in one 
emphatic passage or isolated in one great scene. For this 
reason Turgenev can handle, with a sweetness and whole- 
ness which put our English novelists to shame, such burning 
questions as the relations of fathers and sons, of the new 
order and the old. The treatment is of such width and 
dispassionateness that we are not coerced in our sympathies, 
and so do not harbour a grudge against the writer which we 
shall liberate when opportunity serves. After all these years 
‘* Fathers and Sons”’ still keeps its hold on our emotions. 
In this clarity lie profound depths ; its brevity holds in it a 
large world. For though Turgenev was, according to his 
present biographer, full of weaknesses and obsessed with a 
sense of the futility of all things, he held strangely rigorous 
views on the subject of literature. Be truthful to your own 
sensations, he counselled ; deepen your experience with 
study ; be free to doubt everything ; above all, do not 
let yourself be caught in the trap of dogmatism. Sitting on 
the edge of another man’s nest, he practised these difficult 
counsels to perfection. Untidy in his habits, a giant with 
very small thumbs, he was nevertheless a great artist. 


VIRGINIA WOOLF. 
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The Hard-Boiled Virgin. By FRANCES NEWMAN. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

Latter-day Symphony. A Novelette. By ROMER WILSON. (The 
__Nonesuch Press. 55s.) 

Youth in the Saddle. By KATHLEEN COYLE. 

This Generation. By L. W. VEDRENNE. 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
(Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


This Desirable Residence. By MARGARET REVELL. (Crosby 
Lockwood. 7s. 6d.) 

Babylon and Candlelight. By NORMAN DAVEY. (Chapman & 
Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

The Shortest Way Home. By D. H. S. NICHOLSON. (Arrowsmith, 
7s. 6d.) 

Max Havelaar. By MULTATULI. The Blue Jade Library. (Knopf. 
10s. 6d.) 


THE novel with a purpose has come back again for good or 
bad, and it is useless to long for regenerative laughter, for 
persons rather than problems. High seriousness predomin- 
ates in our exemplary list. As her title indicates, Miss New- 
man, . brilliant new American writer, deals with a 
problematic state which has had many religious and 
irreverent associations in the past, but has become a ready 
subject for all dabblers in the Libido theory. ‘Miss Wilson 
presents us, incidentally, with the agreeable temptation of a 
Chelsea lady who listened attentively to the eloquent pro- 
posals of a Park Lane gentleman and a soulful “‘ coloured 
gentleman,”’ hesitated between black and white, but decided 
to remain with the man who (apparently) kept her. Mrs. 
Coyle takes up the difficult and ungrateful problem of the 
old privileged classes in a changing Ireland, and Mr. 
Vedrenne cleverly discusses the post-war generation in this 
country without covering the wounds that still give pain. 
The domestic monotony of suburban life is detailed by Miss 
Revell, who shows, sympathetically, the romantic inhibitions 
of city men who are compelled to face punctual bacon and 
eggs every morning. Here, in fact, are five parables, with 
poor human problems walking about, talking and worrying 
their heads off about sex, the future of civilization, the Irish 
Free State, and other sundry matters from saxophones to 


_war memorials, but no real people that one could recognize 


in a crowd. 

There is a little persistence of art prose, according to 
the Nineties fashion, in America. In sheer power of cata- 
logue effect, in loading every sentence with references, Miss 
Newman outpasses Mr. Carl Van Vechten and his equals. 
Her style has the desperate feminine precision, the concen- 
trated energy of fancy needlework. Whether the total addi- 
tion which is her heroine proceeds from her style or not must 
remain a pretty problem. At all events the 100 per cent. 
artistic and literary acquisitiveness of Kathleen Faraday 
accords with the minutely parenthetical paragraphs. The 
amazing suckling, who suspected connubial mysteries in her 
very cot, and passed with infantile and spankable precocity 
from Hans Andersen to the ornate fairy-tales of Oscar Wilde 
and ‘‘ the violet twilight ’’ of Pater’s prose, was undoubtedly 
destined to develop neurotic cynicism in her girlhood. Apart 
from the erotic anemia of the heroine, the minute objective 
style is completely ironic in effect, but as this is an American 
book, the intention may be entirely serious. ‘‘ Latter-day 
Symphony ”’ is as modern in its moral by-products. It is a 
brilliant scoring of the ‘‘ Forget-Me-Not Novelette ’’ for saxo- 
phone and drum. But one suspects that Miss Wilson expects 
us to take the sentimental trio between negro, lady, and 
white gentleman in serious vein. There are brilliant dialectics 
in Mrs. Coyle’s story of John Bull’s Other Island, and fine 
writing that runs away with itself into tempting nonsensicali- 
ties (‘‘ There were times when the root-Celt in him hungered 
and thirsted for that primal, pulsing passion of the Forest 
god.’’). An old Die-Hard family, with ascendancy, drink, 
madness, in its impoverished blood, is a very actual theme. 
Of the young generation Roddy is drawn into dreamy 
mysticism and the Celtic Twilight, that last evanescence of 
the declining ascendancy class; Shule, his sister, is held 
by the virile hard-headedness and rough passion of Shanad, 
a despised family descendant of native stock. It is a little 
difficult to believe that Shanad and Shule would live 
together when her family forbid the banns ; but the readiness 
of her relatives to sacrifice her good name to their bigotry and 
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LAURIE’S LIST 


A HANDFULL OF PLEASANT DELITES 





By CLEMENT ROBINSON, and divers others. Edited 
by ARNOLD KERSHAW. A charming anthology of 
15th Century Love Poems. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF JAPAN 


By T. FUJIMOTO. With 40 illustrations in colour and 


tone by a native artist. 3rd Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 
“FORBIDDEN ” 
2nd Edition. By JOAN CONQUEST. 


BEATRICE 


A Novel. Dr. ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. 


“MASTER” AND MEN 


Pink ’Un Yesterdays. J. B. BOOTH. 


FUNERAL CUSTOMS 


Their Origin and Superstitions. B. PUCKLE. 16s. net. 


PIERRE LOTI: The Romance of a Great Writer. 


By EDMUND B. D’AUVERGNE. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


AN IMMIGRANT IN JAPAN 


By THEODATE GEOFFREY. Life in a Fishing Village 
in Japan. 29 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D. Cloth. 320 pages. 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 


THE ETERNAL MASQUERADE 
By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 65th Thousand. 3s. 6d. net. 
* Please send for Spring List. 


T. WERNER LAURIE LTD., 
24-26, WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 


8rd Thousand. 
21s. net. 





‘ Vanities and 


Vicissitudes 
By RALPH NEVILL 


Author of “ Unconventional Memories,” etc. 
In one large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations 





18s. net. 
“* Curious and forgotten facts about the streets and buildings 
of London in bygone centuries are recalled.”.—D. Express. 
‘* Abounds with unconventional anecdotes of people and 
places.”,—D. Mirror. ‘‘ Many excellent stories . . . entertain- 
ing.’’—Sunday Times. ‘‘ Spicy yarns of the ‘ good old days ’ 
. . . full of stories. . . . Mr. Nevill has not forgotten how to be 
entertaining.’”-—M. Dispatch. ‘‘ I imagine no man could tell 
you more about London houses and their histories than Ralph 
Nevill. A lot of pleasantly discursive information.’’—D. Sketch. 
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In British 
Malaya To-day 


By R. J. H. SIDNEY, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


In one large handsome volume, profusely illustrated in half-tone 
and line. 2ls. net. 

‘* Mingles information and entertainment in a light-hearted 
manner.’’—Times. ‘‘ The interesting land of Malaya is 
described from many aspects.’’—Star. ‘‘ A pleasant surprise in 
a travel book.’’—Christian World. ‘‘* An enthusiastic com- 
plement full of information and colour.’’—Sunday Times. 

‘** Remarkably interesting.’ — Time and 

Tide. ‘‘ Very lucid, fascinating, fresh 

and vivid.’’—B’ham. Gas. 


London : HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 
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TWO INTERESTING NUMBERS HAVE BEEN ADDED TO THE 
STUDIES SERIES, AND ARE READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. 





Languages and Literature 


Number Twenty-three 


THE MYSTICISM OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


By | 
HELEN C. WHITE. 


Paper, $2.50 cents 


276 pp. 





Social Sciences and History 


Number Eleven 


THE ARS MINOR OF 
DONATUS 


_ Translated from the Latin, with introductory 
sketch by 


WAYLAND J. CHASE 


56 pp. Paper, 75 cents 





Wisconsin. 


Orders with remittances will be received by the University Editor, 821, State Street, Madison, 
Remittances should be made payable to G. L. Gilbert, Bursar. 
‘ twenty-five per cent. is allowed to the trade. 
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class feeling is true of remote countrysides. The stark 
theme hardly emerges, however, from the glittering stream 
of loquacity which does bring to us a picture of Derry and 
Dublim, of North and South, in the ferment of political transi- 
tion. The solid aim of ‘‘ This Generation ”’ is, in comparison, 
very comforting. Gilbert, who has gone through the war 
and has been left with a queer broken humour that masks a 
deep sympathy is very real, more so than John, his friend, 
who is typical of a younger generation. Unlike Mrs. Coyle’s 
spiritually racked Anglo-Irish, these two get to work without 
words. Gilbert brings out the best qualities of his young 
friend, and the book ends in the establishment of a fine 
progressive businéss firm. What more could one want in 
life? 

In ‘‘ This Desirable Residence *’ we like best the utterly 
domesticated and tyrannical mother whom Miss Revell scems 
to hate. Such iron hands have rocked great cradles. In its 
insistence on tedious detail, the book achieves a really 
original effect. Humour, which should permeate as a philo- 
sophie or moral force, is severely channelled, nowadays, by 
commercial needs. ‘‘ Babylon and Candlelight ’’ recounts 
gleefully the quést of a ‘‘ stunt’’ treasure by a newspaper 
man and a Don; it will please all who do not find comical 
piracy as distinctly annoying as funny detective yarns. 
‘The Shortest Way Home’’ brings Us to the ancient inn 
and the talkative or dumpish bumpkins of the comic paper 
type. Its humour is well-meaning and conservative. The 
really interesting question about ‘‘ Max Havelaar”’ is why 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence, who writes the introduction, likes it at 
all. It has little colour or intensity. The neglected author 
of this Dutch novel of the fifties exposed the corruption of 
the coffee plantations in Java to annoy his countrymen ; but 
satire on shopkeeping wears thin in this age of multiple 
shops and glorified merchant princes. ‘‘ Multatuli’’ gives 
way to the discursive humour fashionable in the spatious- 
ness of Victorian times, and the story never really moves by 
its own momentum, though it has fine moments and possi- 
bilities. Historical piety must be its due. 


AUSTIN CLARKE. 
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TWO BOOKS ON RELIGION 


The State of Religious Belief. By R. B. BRAITHWAITE. 
Press. 4s. 6d.) 


The Spirit in Life and Thought. (Hodder & Stoughton. 5s.) 
Was it some grim sense of humour, or merely a desire for 
truth, that induced our Literary Editor, like some new 
St. Dominic, to make his famous inquiry into the state of 
our religion? Whatever may have been his motive, it was 
with admirable thoroughness, as we know to our cost, that 
he carried out his questionable task. All the ingenuity of his 
ingenious mind—aided by men so well versed in the varieties 
of faith and unbelief as Mr. H. G. Wood, Mr. J. M. Robert- 
son, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Birrell—was employed to harass us. 
Did we believe in a personal God ; or merely in a Vital Force? 
Did we hope for personal immortality? Did we regard Jesus 
as divine? Did we accept the Bible as inspired? Thése were 
but a few of the simpler questions, by which our consciences 
were tortured. In some important respects, no doubt, the 
new Questionnaire differed from the old Inquisition. First, 
all its victims were volunteers ; secondly, no rack or other 
mechanical device was employed to stimulate our answers; 
thirdly, whatever answers we gave, no public ill conse- 
quences were to follow: there was to be no procession naked 
through the streets, no burning at an Auto-da-fé, not even a 
scourging by a priest before the altar: we ran the risk of 
nothing worse than a nervous breakdown. It is clear that 
civilization has made some advance since the days of 
Dominic and Torquemada. And yet it has always seemed 
to me a remarkable thing that over 1,800 readers of THE 
Nation and 15,000 readers of the DaiLy News should have 
completed and signed and returned these inquisitorial papers. 
In ‘‘ The State of Religious Belief,’ Mr. Braithwaite has tabu- 
lated and analyzed and discussed our answers, and drawn 
such conclusions as were possible. It is a treatise prepared 
with extraordinary skill and fairness of mind by a writer who 
thoroughly understands the uses and limitations of statistics ; 
and it must be a consolation to us, the 1,849 victims, to know 
that we have been the means of bringing into being so valu- 
able a record. 

The other book before us, the ‘Spirit in Life and 
Thought,”’ is of a different and more familiar kind. How 
serene, how learned is the atmosphere of these papers and 
addresses read and delivered at the Church Congress last 
year, at the very time when our Inquisition was being held! 
Even the names and titles of their authors have a comfort- 
able air. One Archbishop, three Bishops, and the widow of 
a fourth, an Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture, a Regius Professor of Divinity, a Canon Resi- 
dentiary, an Honorary Canon, a Professor of Ecclesiastical 
Art—who could ever go astray in such exalted company? 
The wind, no doubt, bloweth where it listeth, but here there 
is no danger of its carrying us too far. Nulla salus extra 
ecclesiam. The Church of England in these pages seems to 
us like some great ocean liner, well built, well equipped, 
well manned, carrying her passengers in safety through the 
storms of this world to that haven where they would be. 
One image alone disturbs our confidence. It is to be found 
on page 32, and occurs, strangely enough, in the address 
given by the Right Honourable and Most Reverend the Arch- 
bishop of York. ‘‘I am tempted,’’ he writes, ‘ to indulge 
«gain in a figure of speech which came to me the other day 
when I was taken to a village fair and saw the merry-go- 
round. And I said to myself in a moment: There is the 
Church of England in Conference ; a great deal of stir, move- 
ment, excitement, and exhilaration, leading nowhere ; round 
and round, and never arriving.”” But really an Archbishop 
ought not to give way to such temptations as that. After 
this outburst, we are not surprised to hear that the Arch- 
bishop is not an habitual Congress-goer. ‘‘ To speak the 
truth,” he says (p. 33), ‘I find the Church Congress is a 
diet to which my faculties of mental and spiritual digestion 
are not equal.’’ To which, we would say respectfully, Amen. 
There is, however, at least one admirable address in this 
book. It is that given by Sir W. H. Hadow, a very high 
musical authority, on the place of music in Religion: a 
scholarly and most delightful piece of work, which confirms 
us in the opinion we have always held, that the Organist 
and the Choirmaster ought to play a far more important part 
than they do now in the general economy of the Church. 
P. M. 
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REJUVENATION— 


The Progress of Modern Scientific Discovery. 


The iron age, the stone age, the medieval age—all the dark ages of 
mankind have faded into oblivion, and the present—the day of science— 
has come into its own, foretelling the bright days of the future when 
the sway of the illnesses which now cast a shadow over the world will 
be entirely broken. To-day is the day of electricity-now known to be 
the all-embracing, all-potent power of the -world. Recent scientific 
discoveries reveal the fact that every known substance is in reality a 
form of electricity varying according :to:the number and activity of ‘the 
electrons which compose it. These electrons revolve around nuclei as 
planets do around the sun. The human body is in consequence merely 
a form of solid ELECTRICITY composed of trillions of electrons, and, 
by its form and structure, a perfect electrical machine. 

All our lives we generate electricity—the negative current passing 
through the nerves and the positive through the blood. This dual type 
of circulation is life. This fact has recently been strikingly demonstrated 
by the invention of a burglar alarm which is set in action solely by the 
electricity given off by the burglar who approaches it. 

In youth, when the human electrical machine is young, we generate, 
if healthy, a superabundance of electricity. The result is revealed in 
an abundance of energy and activity. As time goes on our ability to 
generate electricity lessens, and more and more of the less important 
parts of the body receive a lessened supply because, to maintain life, the 
main shaft, as it were, must receive its proper supply. The result is that 
one begins to suffer from gout, sciatica, rheumatism, and countless other 
enfeebling ailments. 

Such old age is not necessarily one of time, but more often of constitu- 
tion, brought on sometimes by excess but in many cases an inheritance 
from birth. In every instance the remedy is to infuse into the body the 
lacking électricity. To do this in the required quantities without injury 
nas hitherto been thought impossible, owing to the lack of the correct 
apparatus. The invention of a wonderful machine called a 
‘* Rejuvenator ” by Mr, O, Overbeck, F.R.S.A., F.G.S., F.P.€. (Lond.), 
of Chantry House, Grimsby, has at last solved the problem. This 
machine is so constructed that it supplies electricity both to the brain 
centre and the parts of the body locally affected as well. 

It imparts, in the most pleasant and harmless way, the necessary 
electricity wherever required. 

“Old Age ’’ is not necessarily a question of years, but in reality one 
of condition. Neuritis, neuralgia, lumbago, rheumatism, gout, and 
ether ailments which, figuratively speaking, foretell the coming of old 
age are in reality electrical calls from various parts of the body which 
reveal a lack of the essential electricity in the parts affected and which 
by the aid of the Rejuvenator can be speedily rectified. 

The Rejuvenator has affected many wonderful cures of heart and kidney 
troubles and nerve disorders, as well as the other ailments mentioned 
above, as a large number of remarkable testimonials from all parts of 
the world received by Mr. Overbeck abundantly prove. 

Not only for the above ailments but for loss of vigour and physical 
weakness, the Rejuvenator is wonderfully efficient. Many cases of 
impotency successfully treated proves that the application of electricity 
by means of the Rejuvenator will gradually promote manhood and restore 
vigour completely. 

The daily use of the Rejuvenator restores healthy vigour, ensures free- 
dom from pain and gives again that youthful feeling and cheerful 
outlook only possible in perfect fitness. Wrinkles disappear, hair 
returns and regains its colour. 

The Rejuvenator is entirely independent of outside sources of electrical 
supply and can be used anywhere. 


A remarkably interesting book, written by Mr. Overbeck on 

the subject of his invention and the curative application of 

electricity to the body, will be sent on receipt of stamp to 

all mentioning ‘‘ The Nation,’’ and addressed to Mr. Overbeck 

at Chantry House, Grimsby. London Agents: Harrods, 
Whiteleys, Army and Navy Stores. 





NOW READY. 


A NEW ELECTRONIC THEORY OF 
LIFE. 


By O. Overbeck, F.R.S.A., &c., 
2nd Library Edition. 6/- NET. 
(The original electronic Theory), ~ 
6/6 POST FREE. 
This most sensational and remarkable book should be read by 
everyone. Popularly written and easily understood. 


Obtainable through all W. .H. Smith & Son's establishments and the Times 
Book Co., Ltd., 42, Wigmore Street, Kendon, W. 
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SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Bolshevist Russia 
By ANTON KARLGREN. 12s. 6d. 
Translated by ANNA BARWELL. 


“The most thoughtful, critical, and penetrating analysis of the 
results of the Russian Revolution that has yet appeared in 
English.’’-—Manchester Guardian. 


The Comedy of Poland 
By Count OLIVER D’ETCHEGOYEN. 7s. 6d. 


Translated by Nora BIcktey. 


The author gives his impressions gathered when a member of 
the French Military Mission. 


A Study on the Minimum Wage 
By J. H. RICHARDSON, M.A., B.Sc. 7s. 6d. 


‘“A highly important book, which deserves the attention of all — 
who take an interest in the urgent economic problems of the 
day.”’—Truth. 


Three Eastern Plays 
With a Terminal Essay on Suttee. 
By EDWARD and THEODOSIA THOMPSON. 5s- 
The scenes are laid in the Lebanon of the first century a.p. and 
in medieval Mogul India. 


TRAVEL WITH BAEDEKER. 





40, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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AN UNREPENTANT CRIMINAL 
You Can’t Win. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 


Tus book is the life-story of a strong, unrepentant, able 
burglar, a terrifying highwayman for twenty years, who 
has now quit. It is told simply, straightforwardly, with no 
excuses, no varnish, no apologies. This is how it was; and 
one is left wondering why a man, strong, courageous, loyal, 
square as few people dare to be square, and more honest 
than most honest people, spent in banditry, in useless and 
wasteful crime, a life that might have been among the most 
useful of our time. What an explorer, what a sailor, captain 
of industry, pioneer in any field, Jack Black would have 
made! He is a type of criminal no hospital would or should 
take; no psychiatrist would call him a ‘case’; yet 
prisons only served to infuriate him, to destroy his good 
impulses, to make him want to behave as no other treatment 
could have made him behave. He was put for three days in 
the strait-jacket, for being friends with some men who 
tried to escape, though he actually had not been privy to the 
attempt. ‘‘ When I got out,’’ he says, ‘I held up my hand 
and swore I would never make another friend or do another 
decent thing. I borrowed a gun and got money. I returned 
to Folsom by stealth and flooded the place with hop (opium). 
I went about the country for months with but one thing in 
my mind, a sort of vicious hatred of everybody and every- 
thing.’’ When he got a lashing in a Canadian prison he 
says: ‘‘I became a wild beast. . . . All the philosophy and 
logic and clear reasoning I had got out of books and medita- 
tion in my two years were beaten out of me in thirty seconds 
and 1 went out of that room foolishly hating everything a 
foot high.’’ 

Punishment never helped Jack Black, never deterred him 
from a crime, never made him think for one moment of his 
position in society. In his first prison he had met ‘ folks,” 
some of the ‘‘ best people ’’ of the underworld, and after that 
he lived in their society, lived-up to their ideals, perfected 
himself with all the pains and trouble and professional pride 
that the most skilled artisan takes in his job. Over and over 
again in telling his story he marvels that :— 

‘‘I did not quit my stealing right then and there... yet 
the thought of turning to the right, squaring myself and 
starting anew never entered my mind... .I was wrong, I 
knew I was wrong, and yet I persisted. If that is possible 
of any explanation, it is this : From the day I left my father 
my lines had been cast, or I cast them myself, among crooked 
people. I had not spent one hour in the company of an 
honest person. I had lived in an atmosphere of larceny, 
theft, crime. I thought in terms of theft. Houses were built 
to be burglarized, citizens were to be robbed, police to be 
avoided and hated, stool pigeons (men who gave away their 
companions) to be chastised, and thieves to be cultivated and 
protected. That was my code ; the code of my companions.” 
Jack Black was twice caught in attempted robberies on 

Mormons and a Chinaman: both times he was let go, and he 
swore on the spot never to steal from a Mormon or a China- 
man again. He did not. The Englishman who shook hands 
with him, gave him a book, and wished him good luck after 
he had been found stealing in his house, made more impres- 
sion on him than fifteen years of prisons, third degree 
methods, flogging, or strait-jacket. 

Jack Black says :— 


By JACK BLACK. 


‘‘T quit stealing and learned working because I was in 

a hole where I could not do otherwise. I was in hock to 

friends who saved me from a heavy sentence, provided me 

with work and expected only that I stay out of jail....I 

cannot say I quit stealing because I knew it was wrong. I 

quit stealing because there was no other way for me to 

discharge the obligations I had accepted... .” 

Besides its sociological significance, Jack Black’s story is 
an epic of one man’s fight with and final victory over himself. 
Character, will-power, determination—they are what finally 
saved him: made him break an opium habit of ten years—he 
was taking five grains a day when he started to cure him- 
self; made him overcome the desire to drink, gamble, or 
follow the-route of habit—for he had in thirty years ‘‘ formed 
the criminal habit,’’ and criminals such as I have described 
obey the impulse. to commit a crime almost unconsciously. 
These qualities cured a body broken by imprisonment, 
punishments, torture, anxiety, and suspense ; suspense in 
waiting for trials, suspense in waiting for brutal convictions, 
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suspense in carrying out burglaries. He could take an hour 
to enter a house, ten minutes to turn a doorknob, twenty to 
feel under a sleeping man’s pillow for his bank-roll. And 
‘* Reader,’’ he demands, ‘ I’ll ask you if you wouldn’t take 
a jolt of booze or hop after such an experience? *’ It is Jack 
Black’s character that stands out at the end of this book— 
stands out as an unconscious rebuke to society. 


THE LAST OF THE TRAINED BANDS 


The Honourable Artillery Company, 1537-1926. By G. GOoLD 
WALKER, D.S.O., M.C. (Major, Reserve of Officers). With a 
Foreword by the EARL OF DENBIGH AND DESMOND, C.V.O., T.D, 
(Lane. 12s. 6d.) 


MajJorR WALKER’S admirable account of the Honourable 
Artillery Company deserves a much wider circle of readers 
than the average Regimental History. Apart from its fine 
war record, only briefly touched on in this book, the Com- 
pany is of unique interest as the sole surviving representative 
of that ancient citizen force, the London Trained Bands, 
Throughout its long career it has preserved its distinctive 
character and its semi-civilian organization, and _ the 
charters, regulations, drill-books, and minutes, which Major 
Walker has laid under contribution, bristle with points of 
interest to the student either of military or of social history. 

While the oldest regiments of Regulars date their 
seniority from the close of the Civil Wars, the Honourable 
Artillery Company can trace its origin back at least to 1537. 
It started as a *‘ Fraternitie or Guylde of Artillary of Long- 
bowes, Crossbowes and Handgonnes.”’ Later, its members 
learned the ‘‘ postures of the pike,’’ and the use of the 
musket. In the eighteenth century it had its company of 
grenadiers, and in 1781 came the first connection with 
artillery in the modern use of the word, through the presen- 
tation of two ‘‘ Battalion Guns.’’ In fact, its drill-books and 
exercises present an epitome of the art of war from the last 
days of the longbow to the present time. 

Some of the earlier exercises—sham fights between Chris- 
tians and Saracens, or Greeks and Romans—make delicious 
reading. Realism without roughness, was the motto: ‘‘ Noate 
that in this part of the action the officers are to have a 
greate care that no mischief is done.”” No doubt the troops 
of ‘‘ Altus Longinus Naso,” after ‘liberally tossing their 
hand granados for neare a quarter of an houre,’’ were glad 
to report, like honest George in ‘‘ The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle,’’ ‘‘ And yet for all this I am here, wench.”’ 

There was more in it, however, than playing at soldiers. 
The Company formed a sort of O.T.C. for the London 
Trained Bands, and there can have been no shirking when 
Skippon, the organizer of the New Model, was ‘‘ Leader ”’ of 
the Company. Major Walker quotes a graphic contemporary 
account of the hard fighting at Newbury, when the Red and 
Blue Regiments, officered mainly by its members, drove off 
Rupert’s horsemen and extorted the reluctant admiration of 
Clarendon. 

In the eighteenth century the citizen-soldier was a 
favourite butt of the satirists and caricaturists, and both are 
well represented in Major Walker’s pages. Yet even in the 
slack waters of the eighteenth century, the Company did good 
service in preserving order against rioters and footpads, and 
in fighting fires in days when there was no fire brigade. 

Fortunately for us, Major Walker is no stickler for the 
dignity of history. He does not disdain to record the expul- 
sion of John Currey in 1670, ‘‘ for his unmanly action in 
biting of his wife’s nose,’’ and he does not forget that the 
Artillery Ground was one of the earliest nurseries of English 
cricket. It is a less-known sporting association that ‘* Wil- 
liam Lodwick of the Isle of Ely hopp’d four miles in the 
Artillery Ground for a wager of thirty guineas,” in fifty-eight 
minutes. 

Major Walker has collected so much amusing material, 
and so much of real historical interest, that it is difficult to 
give a fair idea of his book by sampling ; but a word must be 
spared for the illustrations. There are seventy-eight of these, 
four in colour, and it is their great merit that every phase of 
the Company’s history, from the sixteenth to the twentieth 
century, is illustrated from contemporary sources. 
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“INCURABLES" 


£10,000 Still Needed 
for Permanent Increase of Pensions 
Since 1863, and until her lamented death, 


Alexandra was the Patroness of this Institution at Streatham, 
to which she often referred as her ‘‘ pet charity.”’ 


the late Queen 
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= To perpetuate Her Majesty’s memory, the ‘‘ Queen Alexandra 
2 Augmentation of Pensions ’» Fund has been inaugurated with 
= the object of increasing the annual pensions to Incur- 
4 
= 
a 
2 


able Sufferers of the Middle Classes from £20 to £26. 


There are over 300 pensioners on the books. Will you kindly 
help so that these pensioners may enjoy the benefits of this 
increase for the remainder of their days? The rise in the 
cost of living called urgently for this augmentation. 
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Contributions should be sent to 


Epcar PENMAN, Secretary, 


British Home & Hospital for Incurables 
Office: 72, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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“FIT” IN MIND. 


To You of experience, loving Books, we say— 


“‘With how little trouble you could train 
your mind into joyous fitness. Each book 
that you should but do uot read means to 
you a loss of POWER.” 
Let us interpret and advise upon the pnblications 
’ of the week. Our Literary Service can keep you 
Well Read, Interested, Fit in Mind. 


Write for lists, particulars, and illustrated Booklet. 
JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS, LTD. 
Booksellers by Appointment to His Majesty the King. 
350, Oxford Street - - LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 1223-1224. 
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To Book-Collectors 


ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves at 

the service of Collectors or Students who are in 
want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
and report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
tion to the inquirer. This applies to foreign as well 
as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telegraphic and Telephones : 
Cable Address: * (Strand) Central 1515: 
Bookmen, London. (Piccadilly) Gerrard 1774. 







































Your Book - Friends : 


are to be found on your shelves : they never cease 
to re-invigorate your mind and thought. Borrowed 5 
books are merely casual acquaintances—soon 
forgotten. Why not gather more book-friends 
into your home? If you draw on the resources 
of the immense stock (new, as new, and second- 
hand) a library can be built up at quite a 
moderate cost. 





What are your requirements and interests? 
Lists and catalogues free. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS’ PARADISE, 
119-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
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Agenda of the Conference. 1926 
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TUT-ANKH-AMEN 


The Tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen. 
(Cassell. 31s, 6d.) 


By HOWARD CARTER. Vol. II. 


‘‘ TIME, measured by the brevity of human life, seemed to 
lose its common perspectives before a spectacle so vividly 
recalling the solemn religious rites of a vanished civiliza- 
tion.”’ Thus Dr. Carter describes the emotions of that cul- 
minating moment when the mummy of Tut-ankh-Amen was 
at last revealed unviolated within its nest of coffins. It was 
unfortunate that those religious rites had included the 
drenching of it in consecration unguents, whose damaging 
corrosive action might, ironically, have been checked if 
thieves had plundered the mummy. But if the embalmer’s 
art had thus been partially negatived, the coffin-maker’s 
could be admired in detail. The richness and magnificence 
revealed corroborate those tales of Egyptian wealth which 
tempted not only tomb robbers but rulers in Syria and Meso- 
potamia. Little wonder that foreign monarchs had written 
greedily to Amen-hetep III., almost demanding presents of 
gold because in Egypt gold was plentiful as dust. Since that 
time the country had experienced a religious revolution and 
the loss of a tribute-paying empire, resulting in serious State 
impoverishment. The funeral appointments of an ephemeral 
Pharaoh of the aftermath might therefore have been expected 
to betray evidence of economy ; but Tut-ankh-Amen’s inner- 
most coffin of solid gold serves alone to dispose of apy such 
supposition. 

When so much splendour is described, the record of 
trifling faults and imperfections stirs the imagination, if 
only by demonstrating the humanity, and consequent falli- 
bility, of ancient, as of modern, workmen. How charac- 
teristic that the shrines, with each section carefully numbered 
and oriented to indicate its position, should nevertheless have 
been erected contrary to instructions, with the doors facing 
East instead of West! Further, Dr. Carter notes that the 
sections had been banged together with damage to the gold 
surface, and the workmen’s refuse left uncleared. In face 
of the homely familiarity of such details remoteness of period 
seems a fact without overmuch significance. 

The most interesting question raised by the examination 
of the mummy, is that of the possible blood relationship of 
Tut-ankh-Amen to the heretic King Akh-en-Aten. The re- 
semblance often noticeable in the drawings and sculpture 
of the Tel-el-Amarna period has generally been attributed to 
the peculiar characteristics of this art. But the structure 
of the two heads is now found to agree so closely both in 
shape and measurements that it is evident the court artists, 
in this case at least, made realistic portraits, and were not 
merely concerned with substituting a new convention for an 
old one. Dr. Carter suggests that Tut-ankh-Amen may even 
have been Akh-en-Aten’s son by a secondary wife. His age 
at death—computed by Dr. Derry to be approximately 
eighteen—would seem to fit this theory, though as yet no 
other practical evidence confirms it. 

The numerous illustrations which supplement Dr. 
Carter’s narrative testify to the care and precision with 
which each stage of the work was fecorded. Mr. Harry 
Burton’s photographs are remarkable, not only for their 
scientific value, but also for their intrinsic beauty ; and 
should please artist and archeologist alike. 


A GREAT ADVENTURE 


Prohibition in the United States: a History of the Prohibition 
Party and of the Prohibition Movement. By D. LEIGH COLVIN, 
Ph.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. 16s.) 


From the point of view of the student of social experiment 
it would be a misfortune if America’s venture in prohibition 
were to be defeated ; for if the United States became dry in 
fact, as in name, we should be able to judge, not, of course, 
whether: prohibition would suit an older and more sophisti- 
cated world, but whether a dry and shackled nation, unin- 
spired or undimmed by alcohol, could hold its own with 
nations still wet and free. Dr. Colvin would have no doubt 
upon this point ; for he holds that a compulsorily teetotal 
people would produce more commodities and enjoy more 
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comforts than would ever be produced or enjoyed by a 
people addicted to fermented beverages ; and the captains 
American industry are of the same mind. Probably they ay 
right ; and one sees a vision of innumerable prosperous anj 
docile citizens, infinitely regimented, discussing their mag 
production and savings-bank deposits over drinks as jinpp. 
cuous and soft as themselves. 

The earlier and greater part of Dr. Colvin’s work j 
described in the sub-title, and is as dry as the country ¢ 
its origin. Nor are our home prohibitionists likely to discov 
in American methods much that would assist them here 
where propaganda has to cope with a public opinion and, 
political machine to which those of the States bear no rege. 
blance. For the rest, candid readers of Dr. Colvin’s story of 
prohibition at work will not have read far before discovering 
that it is the ex parte statement of a confirmed prohibitionist, 
based on the assumption that alcohol is always and entirely 
evil in its effects and consequences. Dr. Colvin rarely argues, 
and, even when evidence is forthcoming, it is frequently mis. 
interpreted, as when the post-war prosperity of the country 
is freely ascribed to prohibition. Progress, moreover, is con. 
ceived as something to be reckoned in terms of commodities, 
Nevertheless, reading between the lines of this frank profa. 
ganda, we discern a purely American problem: Into a lan 
where the Anglo-Saxon drink-shop was firmly established and 
ardent spirits formed the national drink came in their 
hundreds of thousands people accustomed to light wines and 
beers ; with results that can be imagined. 

In the modern world it is the Puritan peoples who have 
abused alcohol most grossly. ‘The English public-house and 
the American saloon, both as mischievously anti-social insti- 
tutions as the wit of the wicked could have devised, are 
peculiar to countries in which for centuries authority set 
its foolish face against rational forms of amusement, so that 
drinking became a recreation in itself, instead of, as in 
Catholic and even Lutheran countries, an adjunct to social 
conviviality. It is in Puritan countries also, and in propor 
tion to their retention of the Puritan spirit, that alarm a 
the monsters created by that spirit’s stupidity has encour 
aged propaganda for desperate and irrelevant remedies. So 
at the very moment when counter-attractions are multiplying 
and temperance, as a result, is steadily increasing, we have 
America’s violent attempt to subvert immemorial habits, and, 
even in this country, we are not immune from threats of the 
same extravagance. It may be that in a teetotal world no 
only commodities but the things of the mind also would be 
magnified and multiplied beyond all conception ; but we have 
no historical evidence to that effect. The Mohammedan 
culture alone has aimed at being dry, but Hafiz and Omar 
would probably be denied by Dr. Colvin as creditable to this 
intention. So we must wait and see what dry America has 
to contribute. How if we have to choose between William 
Shakespeare at ‘‘The Mermaid”? and Henry Ford in his 
factory? ‘‘ What will you have? ’ quoth God. ‘ Take it, and 
pay for it.” 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


‘‘ BETWEEN Thames and Chilterns,” by E. Roscoe (Faber & 
Gwyer, 5s.), is a literary and historical study of South 
Buckinghamshire, the home of many famous names. 
‘* People and Places in Marshland,”’ by Christopher Marlowe 
(Palmer, 7s. 6d.), deals with the Fen Country. ‘‘ Sussex 
Pilgrimages,’’ by R. Thurston Hopkins (Faber & Gwyét, 
12s. 6d.), is a miscellany of information about Sussex. 

‘‘ Indian Philosophy, Vol. I1.,’”’ by S. Radhakrishnat 
(Allen & Unwin, 25s.), is a new volume in the Library of 
Philosophy. Messrs. Kegan Paul publish a new edition of 
‘“The Meaning of Meaning,’’ by C. K. Ogden and I. 4 
Richards (12s. 6d.). ; 

The following are some recently published political o 
economic books: ‘‘The Comedy of Poland,” by Olivier 
D’Etchegoyen (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Proportional Re 
presentation,’’ by Clarence Hoag and George H. Hallett (Mac 
millan, 21s.) ; ‘‘ Italy’s International Economic Position,” by 
Cc. E. MeGuire (Allen & Unwin, 12s.). 

‘“ A Biographical Dictionary of Old English Music,” by 
Jeffrey Pulver (Kegan Paul, 25s.), gives biographies of com 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 











"THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect Sanitation; fireproof floors. Bedroom, Breakfast, and attend- 
ance, from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. Telegrams: 
*“ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230 (2 lines). 





REFORMED INNS, 
ye FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (gratis) of 170 INNS AND 
HOTELS managed by the Propie’s REFRESHMENT 
House AssociaTIoN, Ltp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd, St. 


George’s House, 193, ‘Regent Street, W.1. 
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MEDICAL. 


St: ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 
NORTHAMPTON. 
President: The Most Hon. the MARQUESS of EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.E. 

This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of 
the UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches 
(including a Seaside Home at Llanfairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous 
Villas are surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm. Voluntary 
boarders without certificates received. For particulars apply to:— 
Telephone: No. 56. DANIEL F. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., Medical Superintendent. 

Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 80, Harley 
Street, W.1. Telephone: Langham 1827. 
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EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEY.—Beautiful Holiday 

Home (600 ft. up). Seventy rooms; electric light; 5 acres; billiards, 

tennis, croquet, bowls, motoring, golf; garages. Board-residence, 52s. 6d. to 
67s. 6d. Write for Prospectus.—Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 








HELLENIG TRAVELLERS’ CLUB, s.s. FRIULI CRUISE. 


From Venice to Dalmatian Coast, visiting Spalato; Isles of Greece; 
calling Katakolo for Olympia, Itea for Delphi and Piraeus for Athens; 
Corinth for Mycenae; Candia (Crete) for Knossos. Returning to Gravosa 
and Venice. Lectures will be given on the Cruise on the places visited 
by distinguished scholars. A limited number of berths still available. 
Full particulars from Miss Edith Crowdy, C.B.E., Assistant Secretary, 
— — Club, Dept. 4D., 3, Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, 
ndon, 























EDUCATIONAL. 
LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL. 


A Quaker Public School for boys from 
12 to 9 years of age. Organised on 
Public School lines with the reiigious 
basis and the wide educational out- 
look of the Society of Friends. 


Prospectus from the Headmaster. 














A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys aged 8—18. 
STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1927. 
Entry Forms in by MARCH 8ist. Examination on APRIL 28rd. 


Particulars and forms from Secretary to Governors. 





— High Ground on 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
Heven T. Neinp, M.A. 


edge of moorland. Girls 9—19. Principal: 
(Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
Games, &c. Fees £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 





RENDCOMB COLLEGE. 


AN ENDOWED BOARDING SCHOOL in the Cotswold Hills for 
boys from ten to eighteen, educating boys of every a class. Moderate 
fees. For illustrated prospectus apply to Headmaster, J. H. Simpson, M.A., 


Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 


HE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN” 
Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 


given post free.— 





OOKPLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 
OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers 
27, Eastcastle. Street, London, W. 1. 





S ONG LYRICS WANTED urgently for conversion into popular 
successes. Gifted composer will set selected poems to music and arrange 
immediate publication. Beginners encouraged. 
Submit MSS. to Box 866, Composer, 
Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 





LL SONG-WRITERS (AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS) should 
send for remarkable free Book, 
*“ SONG-WRITING AS A PROFITABLE CAREER.” 
Send for your copy to-day. Sent post free. — International Music Ageney, 
Box 282, Chichester Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 















Forcleaning Silver Electro Plate &. 


Godd ard’s 


late Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 12% & 46 














“Very emphatically tops 

them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
“ A brilliant book.”—The Temes. 
“ Particularly good.”—Academy 


Visiturs to Luncom (anu Kesidents) shuld use 


DARLINGTON ’S 
LONDON & Environs hs Ginen cam Wieue” 


By Sir E&. T. COOK. 6th Edition. 10/- 80 Illustrations. 
“The best handbook to London ever published.”—Liverpl. Diy. Post. ra 
Illustrations, Maps & Plans. 7/6 100 Illust., Maps & Plans. / 

ee ‘NORTH WALES. | DEVON AND CORNWALL. 

60 Illustrations, Maps & Plans. 6/- Maps & Plans. 4/- 

FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. | & Chamonix (France) 
BERNE, THE BERNESE | LAKE of GENEVA, RHONE 

| 








100 Illust., 
West Sw’ 





OBERLAND & LUCERNE. 2/- VALLEY, & ZERMATT. 2/- 

2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA. 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA. 

2/- PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY. at 
. o " . | Tilustrations, Ma 

lumen a THe ENDADING. | $f. MORITZ, DAVOS & P TRESINA 
2/6 MOTOR-CAR HANDBOOK & THE HOTELS of the WORLD. 

A Handbook to the leadi Hotels througnout the World. 
Llangollen —Darlington & Go. London —Simpkin's. Paris & Now ¥o~x-- Grentano’s 
Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 



































NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
Founded 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH and 50, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 
CHIEF 71 and 72, King William Street, E.C. 4. 
LONDON BRANCHES {39, St. James’ Street, S.W. 
For all classes of 


FIRE, ACCIDENT & MARINE INSURANCE. 
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posers and performers who lived between the early thirteenth 
century and the death of Purcell. 

‘* Psychopathology,’’ by Bernard Hart (Cambridge 
University Press, 7s. 6d.), describes the development of 
psychopathology and reviews the tenets of the various schools 
of thought. 


BOOKS IN’ BRIEF 


Letters of Sir Thomas Bodiey to Thomas James, First Keeper of 
the Bodleian Library. Edited by G. W. WHEELER. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. £1 Is.) 

This book is considerably more readable than would at 
first sight be supposed, though the general moral—the 
litility of all learning—is almost intolerably painful. These 
letters from Bodley to his librarian during the first twelve 
years of the seventeenth century enable us to see very clearly 
the character of Bodley. He must have been about the 
stupidest man that ever even formed a library, and his one 
fear seems to have been that a readable book might get on 
to the shelves. Living in the full glory of the Renaissance, 
his tastes remained purely medieval ; at the moment when 
English prose was burgeoning in all its springtime splendour, 
at the moment when the Authorized Version set the standard 
for our English speech, he would only have Latin transla- 
tions of English works in the Bodleian. At the moment 
Shakespeare was reaching the supreme summit of his 
achievement he expressly forbade the acquisition of any 
plays by the library. Yet wrong-headed and unintelligent 
as he was, he lived entirely for his great conception, and 
was naturally disappointed in all his coadjutors. There is 
a note of deep pain, even more than of anger, in his letter 
upbraiding poor James for getting married. He quite 
evidently believed that stocking his own imbecile folios sur- 
passed in rapture all the lusts of the flesh. James also got 
interested in the translation of the Authorized Version, and 
was generally unreliable. We can feel and sympathize with 
his boredom over the whole matter across the ages. 

But Bodley, though an antiquated bore interested in 
nothing but stale learning, was not an Elizabethan for 
nothing, and on occasion wrote a very up-to-date style him- 
self, which carries the reader through this well-printed and 
attractive volume. Mr. Wheeler’s introduction could hardly 
he bettered. 

Agricola’s Road into Scotland. By JESSIE MOTHERSOLE. (The 
Bodley Head, 10s. 6d.) 

‘‘ There is surely no merrier sort of mild adventure than 
to start out on am unknown Roman Road and to let it take 
one where it will,’’ writes Miss Mothersole ; and the good 
spirits of her book bear out her assertion. She followed the 
Roman Road, which has so many names, from York to 
Tweed, a distance of about one hundred and forty-two miles. 
It was completed between 78 and 85 a.p. by Agricola, and if 
you follow its strict course you will find yourself trespassing 
over back gardens, vineries, and golf courses. It also leads 
through some of the wildest and loveliest of English country. 
Miss Mothersole used motor-car, bicycle, and feet as occasion 
necessitated. Her narrative is full of pleasant meetings and 
discoveries. People were generally glad to show her the 
Roman pavement or the hypocaust which was on their 
premises. Country gentlemen, though more interested, as 
they said candidly, in horse racing than in antiquities, 
brought forth bowls of Samian ware for her inspection. She 
had an extremely pleasant holiday, and points out incident- 
ally that many sites still keep their treasures hidden from 
the excavator. 

Funeral Customs: Their Origin and Development. By BERTRAM 
S. PUCKLE. (Werner Laurie, 16s.) 

Mr. Puckle has collected a good deal of interesting in- 
formation about funeral customs in this volume, but it is a 
little disappointing. He gives his facts in a spasmodic and 
jumpy manner, so that the book is not easy to read nor the 
information easily extracted. It is a pity that he did not, 
for instance, take the amazing photograph of a modern 
funeral with ‘‘ extras "’ facing page 96 and give us a detailed 
and orderly account of the origin and meaning of all the 
appurtenances and ‘‘ extras.’’ The best part of the book is 
the photographs, which are extremely interesting. 


The Law of the Press. By THomMAS DAwsoN. (King. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Dawson has written a handbook primarily for 
writers, publishers, and printers. It is a useful book. It 
deals with libel, privilege, fair comment, obscene libels, con- 
tempt of court, copyright, imprints, &c. The information is 
clearly set out and is tnderstandable by the layman. 
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INSURANCE NOTES 
THE ENGLISHMAN'S BUDGET 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer usually presents his 
Budget during this month. It includes an account of 
the results of revenue and expenditure during the past 
year, and shows what surplus or deficit there has been 
compared with his estimates. Every business and home 
should have a guardian of its money—one who regulates by 
preconceived plan the expenditure of the money received. 
Business men are familiar with the Balance Sheet which 
shows them how they stand at a specific date, and the Profit 
and Loss account which shows them how they arrive where 
they are. Such accounts report history, and picture a situa- 
tion which cannot now be altered. They reflect mistakes 
which may have been made months ago—and, perhaps, 
repeated month after month. Of all the many forces at work 
in American business to-day there is nothing so new, so 
arresting, and so much in men’s minds as Budgetary control, 
says Mr. E. T. Elbourne, an able English business man, in 
a book (published by Longmans) which is the outcome of an 
extensive survey of U.S.A. business methods last year. A 
business or domestic budget lets us know all the time where 
we stand. It enables us to plan intelligently our spending in 
advance, and to provide an income for ourselves and our 
dependents when we have left off earning one by our work. 
The Life Assurance method does this, and adds the additional 
and important advantage of setting free immediately the sum 
assured for the benefit of dependents if we happen to die 
before the plan is completed. 

The great need of a wider knowledge and appreciation 
of what Life Assurance at its best will achieve as a method 
of investment and protection for dependents and the neces- 
sity of allotting a larger proportion of our savings for this 
purpose was shown at the annual meeting of the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund last month by its Chairman. He gave as 
evidence figures taken from a recent report of the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners analyzing estates upon which Death 
Duties had been paid. The whole number amounted to about 
105,000, and nearly a quarter consisted of estates between 
£100 and £1,000, the average being £718. These included an 
average of £60 from Life Assurance. Nearly another quarter 
of the estates were of a net value of between £1,000 and 
£5,000, with an average of £2,620, including £139 from Life 
Assurance! The next group includes about 5} per cent. of 
the whole for estates from £5,000 to £10,000, averaging 
£8,370, of which Life Assurance represented an average of 
£325. Grouping together the estates of from £1,000 to 
£10,000, which represented about 30 per cent. of the total 
number, it was found that the average net estate was £3,670, 
and included life assurance money of only £173, which would 
correspond to an annual premium of about £5 a year, or 2s. 
a week. Even when due allowance is made for the few who 
do not need, or cannot get, Life Assurance, and for the many 
who have been covered for a period by Endowment Assur- 
ances which have matured during their lifetime, we must con- 
clude that we have not all learned how to take full advan- 
tage of the protection afforded by a Life Policy against the 
inroads which Death (and the Estate Duty Department) will 
make on the surplus which we have hoped will emerge when 
our budget is closed. 

It is easy to allow the need for adequate Life Assurance 
to be obscured by thinking of the capital sum instead of the 
income which it will produce. Each £1,000 principal yield- 
ing 6 per cent. would produce a permanent income of £5 a 
month, or 3s. 3d. a day. The average person attaches more 
value to the sum of £1,000 than to £5 a month, or 3s. 3d. a 
day, although in terms of permanent buying power they are 
one and the same thing at 6 per cent. For the married bread- 
winner a Whole Life Policy with premiums ceasing about his 
retiring age is probably the most suitable provision, while 
for the man to whom lifelong protection is not of the first 
importance, there is no more attractive contract than a wisely 
chosen Endowment Assurance. No other form of investment 
will provide the same capital sum in the event of death, and 
the yield at maturity is rarely equalled without incurring 
the risk of capital loss. The Government makes these forms 
of saving especially attractive and encourages them by 


remitting income tax with certain limits. This ‘‘ State 
Subsidy ”’ usually amounts to 10 per cent. of the premium. 
ScrIBo. 


These notes are written by a recognized Insurance Con- 
sultant, and are written to advise THE NATION readers on 
Insurance matters. Queries are welcomed and answered, 
without charge, in strict confidence. Address your Insurance 
queries to ‘‘ Seribo,’’ THE Nation AND ATHENEUM, 38, Great 
James Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Nearly 12°/, of the 


entire population of Australia—men, women and children 
—is numbered among the members of the Australian 
Mutual Provident Society. The Society is mutual—all 
surplus being distributed yearly to policy-holders. Low 
working expenditure and a fortunate mortality experience 
also benefit assurers. An A.M_P. policy not only assures 
life. It is a sound investment, giving the utmost profit and 
absolute security. The premium rates are low, and— 


EVERY YEAR IS A BONUS YEAR. 


Write for particulars now: 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


LONDON OFFICE: 73-76, King William St., E.C.4. 
ROBERT THODEY, F.1.A., Manager for the United Kingdom. 






The author throws much interesting light on some secret and 
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Some 
Left-Handed 


Marriages 
By EDMUND B. D’AUVERGNE 


Author of “ Bride of Two Kings,” etc. 
In one large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations. 18s. net. 


irregular unions in high places. The cases of King Philip of 
France and Bertrafa de Montfort, King Philip Augustus and 
Agnes of Meran, Pedro of Portugal and Inez de Castro, the 
Duc de Barry and Amy Brown, Jerome Bonaparte and his 
American bride are some of the remarkable instances of left- 
handed marriages given in this book. 


























INSURANCE ? 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE | 














Vanished Cities of 
Northern Africa 


By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE* and 
MAJOR BENTON FLETCHER 


In one large handsome volume, with 8 colour and 32 black-and- 
white illustrations. 24s. nel. 

‘* North Africa has a fast-growing attraction for holiday 
travellers, and no better guide-book to its innumerable centres 
of interest has been written. Major Fletcher’s illustrations, 
bold in design and strong in colour, are worthy of the 
admirable text they illustrate. . . . Most interesting.””—Sun. 
Times. ‘‘ A very thorough exploration, largely in unbeaten 
tracks. and the chat about present-day conditions is agree- 

ably stiffened with historical notes .. . 

A pleasant gossip book.’’—Star. ‘* This 

lively volume.’’—D. News. 





(Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 





























Splendid ROYAL Enchanting 
« LEAMINGTON - 
Spring. SPA 7 


Visit Leamington in Shakespeare’s County, this Easter, and 
see the Jephson Gardens already gay with flowers, The 
NEW PUMP ROOM and BATHS possess every facility for 


the cure of rheumatism and allied complaints. The 
NATURAL MINERAL WATER TREATMENTS are highly 
advantageous, 


Write now for fully illustrated booklet, free on application to 
the Spa Manager—W. J. LEIST, Dept. N.A., 
THE ROYAL BATHS, Leamington Spa, WARWICKSHIRE. 


Mineral Springs yie.d over 100,000 gallons per day. 























Patented at 
Home and 
Abroad. 












where you need it most. 
Ride a “ Terry ”’ spring seat 

saddle — it protects spinal 
nerves from shock, and the body from sore- 
ness. The “Terry” shapes to you, and no 
shock or vibration gets thro’ it. Order with 
the new mount. Cycle models, .18/6. Motor 
cycle models, 45/-, 39/-.  Pillion models, 
47/6, 41/6. Write for list, post free. 























TERRY 47 


Herbert Terry & Sons, Ltd., Redditch, Eng. Est. 1855. 








FOREIGN AFFAIRS | 


(Editor: H. M. SWANWICK.) 


APRIL BOOK NUMBER 
DIPLOMATIC MANNERS 
by the Rt. Hon. C. P. Trevelyan, M.P. 
CARTELS AND DEMOCRACY by Francis Delaisi 
FRANCE ACCEPTS SERFDOM ‘ by Robert_Dell 
SECURITY AND THE RHINE by Georges Demartiai 


BLACK AND WHITE IN SOUTH AFRICA 
by T. E. Clarkson and Edith Reinalit-Jones 


MAP-MAKING AND POLITICS 
A GUIDE IN BOOKLAND 





by Professor Fleure | 
by Leonard Woolf 


And Cartoons, Correspondence, etc., etc. 
a. 





**] think Foreiga Affairs the most useful and 
important publication going,’’ writes 
Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson. 





Price 6d. monthly 
Annual Subscription, 7/- in Europe, 8/- outside 
Europe. 
from 


‘* Foreign Affairs’’ 34, Victoria St., S.W.1. 


Obtainable through any Newsagent. 
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THE STAMP COLLECTOR 


HE average person may wonder at the increasing 

amount of interest taken in stamp collecting, at the con- 

tinuous growth in the number of collectors and at the 
widespread appeal of the hobby, thoughts which lead one to 
ponder over the manner in which publicity is given to the 
cult. 

The bare statement that collectors themselves are the 
best advertisement for philately may appear to call for some 
explanation by the uninitiated. Yet there is no doubt that 
this is so, for an enthusiastic collector cannot fail to give 
expression, in some way, to the measure of interest and 
enjoyment derived from the hobby. Indeed this is done to 
an extent which does not escape the attention of a non-col- 
lector and the curiosity of the latter once aroused generally 
requires a personal investigation of the claims made for the 
charms of the hobby in order to satisfy it, or otherwise, and 
once adopted stamp collecting seldom fails in its recreative 
powers. 

There is no doubt that each Philatelic Exhibition—and 
these are held at various times and in different parts of the 
world—accounts for many newcomers to the field of philately. 
The most recent Exhibition was held in New York during 
October last. It was a stamp show on a very grand scale. 
Thousands of collectors, and others, came from all parts of 
the world to see what was one of the richest and finest stamp 
displays in the history of philately. The United States Gov- 
ernment took a keen and practical interest in this event ; in 
proof of which it sent an exhibit of United States stamps and 
placed on sale a special stamp commemorative of the Battle 
of White Plains, which issue, in the ordinary course of events. 
would not have been made until several weeks later. This 
stamp was actually printed at the Exhibition and in view of 
the public ; impressions being taken from a plate constructed 
especially for the occasion. The result of this important 
event is the most certain addition of a large number to the 
ranks of stamp collectors, and it may be taken for granted 
that a similar result will attend the forthcoming Exhibition 
to be held at Strasburg this year. 

We must not overlook the value of the new issue as a 
factor of propagandism. The advent of newly issued stamps 
often appear as news items in the daily Press. To the non- 
collector the monetary aspect of the hobby makes a strong 
appeal, and many newly issued stamps are short lived, a 
fact which makes them desirable in the speculative sense. 
Amongst stamps of recent issue we have two denominations 
—2s. and 3s.—emanating from New Zealand. The centre is 
occupied with a portrait of King George in the uniform of 
a Field Marshal. They were typographed at the Government 
Printing Office, New Zealand, from plates made in England. 
These stamps have borne the brunt of much criticism, due 
either to an improperly cut die or to a fault in the procedure 
of printing, and it is likely that they will soon be replaced 
with similar values made from an improved plate. In this 
case specimens of the present ridiculed design will be almost 
certain to appreciate rapidly in value. 

A correspondent writes to us regarding the comment in 
the last stamp article on the rarity of the Hawker flying 
stamps and inquires the value of the ‘“‘ First United King- 
dom Aerial Post” issue. Large quantities of these were 
flown, and they are comparatively common. There are many 
varieties, however, and those bearing the Windsor post mark, 
i.e., those that were flown from Windsor to London—the 
return journey—are scarcer than those carried from London 
to Windsor. The cards were issued in many colours and 
values vary considerably according to these different colours. 
The violet card is the most valuable, being worth £10, but 
the more ordinary ones fetch only a few shillings each. 

PHILATELIST. 

Philatelist will be only too pleased to answer any 
inquiries about stamps. His knowledge is at the service of 
readers. Address all communications to ‘‘ Philatelist,’’ THE 
NATION AND ATHENZUM, 38, Great James Street, Bedford Row, 
London, W.C.1. 


THE NATION & ATHENEUM 
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ostage Stamp Sales 


take place at The Old Bond Street Galleries every 
Monday at 2.30 p.m., and offer to the junior, 
senior and specialist collector the one best method 
of obtaining their requirements. We shall be 
pleased to forward free of charge our fully illus- 
trated Auction Catalogues to anyone interested. 
Expert advice on buying is given free of charge, 
and every stamp sold is as described. 


The 
ond Street Auctions 


obtain for Vendors of General and Specialised 
collections the highest possible market prices, 
and for rarities record prices are often realised. 
To all wishing to sell we will give free advice 
and valuations. Have you seen a copy of our 
Résumé of last year’s sales? If not, forward us 


—— 
ay ill | 


HUTA LLL 


— 


will! 


your name and we will send you a copy post free. 


%H. RK. Harmer, 


Philatelic Auctioneer, Expert and Valuer, 


UIT UU 


Siz, Seven and Gight, 


Old Bond St., London, CH.1 


Telegrams & Cables: Telephone : 


“ Phistamsel-Piccy, 
London.” 


INI 
Il 








Come, or send, to— 


The Finest Stamp 
Shop in England 


—and the best anywhere— 


for EVERYTHING in connection with Stamp 
Collecting. 


I have one of the finest stocks of stamps in the 
world, embracing all issues and countries. Only 
perfect stamps are offered; all are guaranteed 
genuine and my prices are always reasonable. 


My Shop Window Display is the best adver- 
tisement for Philately in all London. 


Every Philatelic 
Requirement Supplied. 


W ANTED—to purchase—stamps, either 
singly or in collections. Best CASH prices paid. 


D. FIELD, 


Stamp Expert, 
7, Vigo St., Regent St., London, W.1. 


*Phone: - - - : Regent 0918. 
Cables & Telegrams: “ Aphielda, London.” 
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Buyers of anything of Philatelic Vaiue, 

Old General Collections, Specialised 

Collections, Single Rarities, or 
parcels of Stamps. 


4 Highest Market Prices Paid. 


CALL, WRITE OR ‘PHONE 


FRANK GODDEN L”™: 


| Stamp Dealers and Philatelic Publishers 
y Philatelic Exhibitors to 61 Colonial Governments. 


359, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: 3522. Cable: Atelaphil, Rand, London. 











STAMPS BOUGHT 


I am a buyer of stamp 
collections and single rare 
stamps. 


High prices paid for any- 
thing suitable. 


F. R. MUIRHEAD, 
The Pantiles, Tunbridge Wells 











OLD STAMPS 
BOUGHT 


Turn out your old letters and 
send me the envelopes with 
the stamps on them — they 
may be worth a lot of money! 
Highest cash prices for any- 
thing GOOD in stamps 


oo 
oO 


esc DORKING, me 
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” STAMP COLLECTING . 


Tue Onty British Weexty JourRNAL 
DEVOTED TO PHILATELY. {I 
Subscription : 15/- per annum (52 numbers). i 
Six months, 7/6; Three months, 3/9. | 


SPECIMEN COPY, 
with Special Bonus Form, value 3/6; FREE. 


Philatelic Literature 


THE LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD. 


Want Lists Invited. Inquiries always welcome. 


SPECIAL BOOK OFFERS 


Post Free. | 
oid OLIVER and s. 
21 








Postage Stamps of Great een 
VALLANCEY 2 

A Guide to Stamp Collecting. "By ic. LAMBERT, B. A. 
Romance of Postage Stamps. By F. J. MELVILLE .. 
World’s Stamp Errors. By Miss Fitte. 

Part I.—British Empire 

Part IIl.—Foreign Countries 
War Stamps of the Allies. By D. B. ARMSTRONG, etc. 
ABC of Stamp Collecting. By F. J. MELVILLE 
Stamps of the Red Cross. By DrerREK INGRAM 
A Philatelic Dictionary. By B. W. H. Poor 
The Tapling Collection in the British Museum. . 
How to Start a Philatelic Society. By F. J. MELVILLE 
The Stamp King: A Philatelic Novel . 
British Colonials as an Investment. 
The Wonderland of Stamps. By W. D. Burroucus. 
The Complete Philatelist. By F. J. MELVILLE 


oo oo 
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A WIDE RANGE OF : 

PHILATELIC ACCESSORIES, ALBUMS __| 

& CATALOGUES | 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 








I am Atways PLeasep To Receive LETTERS OF 
INQUIRY UPON ANYTHING RELATING TO PHILATELY AND | 
WILL GiapLy Give Apvice THEREON Free oF CHARGE. 

F. HUGH VALLANCEY, 
OFFICES OF “STAMP COLLECTING,” 
89 Farringdon St.,Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 


Bankers: BARCLAYS. 
*Grams : “‘ BIVALVOUS, CENT., LONDON.” 


jz ADVICE FREE @ 


*Phone: CITY 4871. 





THE 


| 
LONDON STAMP CLUB | 


AND READING ROOMS. 








OPEN ALL DAY TILL 6 p.m. 
(THURSDAYS TO 8.30 p.m.) | 








Facilities for Correspondence, Telephone, &c. | 
ONE OF THE FINEST LENDING LIBRARIES IN THE | 
WORLD. 


Exchange Packet always on view, also Circulating Packets. Hi 
REFERENCE FORGERY COLLECTION. 
FORTNIGHTLY EVENING MEETINGS— 

Auctions of Members’ Duplicates, Displays, Lantern Lectures, i 

etc. 
Subscription, 10/- per annum, from date of joining. | 


Rules and fuller particulars from— 


A. WHITTARD, Secretary, | 
89, FARRINGDON STREET, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C.4. | 
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THE WEEK 
NEW YORK BOND MARKET—FOREIGN 


ITH the prevailing dullness in Throgmorton Street 

interest in the New York markets increases, We 

have from time to time drawn attention to certain 
Foreign Government bonds quoted on the New York Stock 
Exchange. The trend of bond prices in America has been 
upward for a long time because the supply of first-class 
bonds has not been sufficient to meet the demand for fixed 
interest investments. The bond market really has it both 
ways. If there is a reaction in trade, there will be a flow 
of idle working capital into the bond market; if there is a 
perpetuation of trade prosperity, there will be a continuous 
overflow of savings—into the bond market again. The 
intense competition among the financial houses in New 
York for new issues is evidence enough of the unsatisfied 
demand for high-class bonds. Of course there is a certain 
amount of danger in this new variety of “ gold rush.” 
Some unsound loans are being floated. Some unsound 
borrowers are obtaining their loans too cheaply. Perhaps 
in a year or so’s time a sudden default will surprise the 
market and cause a mild panic. But that is no reason why 
the discriminating investor should not choose the best high 
yielding dollar bonds for investment. We draw here special 
attention to foreign bonds because they are among the few 
sound high coupon bonds left in the American markets at 
attractive prices. This is not likely to last for ever. As 
economic and financial conditions in Europe and South 
America become more stable, the demand for foreign securi- 
ties will broaden. One of the partners of Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan & Co. found on analysis that 80 per cent. to 90 per 
cent. of the number of sales of certain foreign Government 
issues were made to investors whose purchases were 
limited to $5,000 or less, while only 3 per cent. to 5 per 
cent. invested over $10,000. It is obvious that the Ameri- 
can investor is being rapidly edueated by the propaganda 
literature of the financial houses to regard foreign securities 
as desirable investments. 


x * * 


We may divide foreign Government or Corporation 
dollar bonds into two classes—those which are likely 
to be redeemed at an early date, and those which are giving 
a slightly lower yield, but cannot be redeemed for at least 
seven years. It will be appreciated that with the low in- 
terest rates prevailing in America the tendency is for all 
descriptions of redeemable bonds to be refunded into lower 
yielding issues at the earliest opportunity. Before the war, 
the amount of refunding bonds issued in the New York 
market rarely exceeded $300,000,000 per annum, but in 
recent years it has twice exceeded $900,000,000. We give 
first a table of foreign bonds of the virtually short-dated 
class, showing the yield allowing for redemption at the 
earliest possible date :— 


Price “ & Approx. Yield % 


Interest ” Interest With 
Maturity. New York — Redamption 
Near Final - @ s. € 

1950, 7 15 
1034 15 6 1930,7 8 
1083 7 0 1941, 

1981, 


Rhine- Main- gee 
Series ‘ 
Kingdom of Metzium ‘BY, 


Corp. 7% 

: 1980 1950 

198k 1941 es 

6 18 
Any date 

at105 1986 1054 li 6 

1981 1946 104 18 9 


San Paulo, State of, 8% ... 
Rio de Janeiro, City of, 8% 1946, 


1 
1981, 1 


eo Soe act oa 


European Mortgage . _— ms - 
Corp. (Series A) 7 , 100 


1950 ot 710 °0 1 
Of this class perhaps the most attractive is the Rhine-Main- 
Danube Corporation 7 per cent, Smking Fund Gold Deben- 
tutes. These debentures were raised to provide funds for 


building a canal 875 miles long connecting the Rhine and 


IN THE CITY 
DOLLAR BONDS—BRITISH METAL CORPORATION. 


Danube rivers. No doubt on the narrowest economic 
grounds this project could hardly be justified for some years, 
but the bonds are unconditionally guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal, sinking fund, premium and interest, jointly and 
severally, by the Government of Germany and the State 
of Bavaria, which together own over 50 per cent. of the 
capital stock of the Corporation. These are selling points 
which are not to be denied. The bonds are redeemable as 
a whole only on or after September Ist, 1980, at 105, on 
sixty days’ notice. The sinking fund is sufficient to retire 
the entire issue by 1950 by purchases up to or calls at 102}, 
As the German Government reconstruction loan in New 
York is standing’on a 6} per cent. yield basis, Rhine-Main- 
Danube bonds yielding 7} per cent. are relatively cheap. 


* * * 


We give in the next table the longer-dated foreign 
Government bonds showing the yields at current prices 
allowing for redemption at the final dates. In this class 
the 1925 Belgian issue and the German External Loan, 
which are not redeemable except for the sinking fund, are 
worth attention. The Hungarian Consolidated Municipal 
issue is still below its redemption price and gives a rela- 
tively high yield. The Saxon State Mortgage Institution 
7 per cent. Bonds can be redeemed as a whole at 108 after 
1935 :— 


Price “‘& Approx. Yield % 

_ Interest ” Interest With 
Maturity NewYork Only edemption— 
£ s.d. . a 
German 7% External Loan of 1924.. 1949 6 “ 
Belgium 7% Loan ; 1955 6 
Saxon State Mortgage Institution Dec. 1, 1945 : 6 
6 
7 
6 


10 
18 
19 
8 
4 
5 


io eee 
Lyon- Marseilles-Bordeaux "6%, 2 
wae ar Consolidated Munici- 
n 1% eee 
State. of Bremen ee 


1984 


1946 


1985 1 


* * * 


An orthodox investment which neither offers bi 
chances nor presents big risks has just been made available” 
for the public in the ordinary shares of the British Mets 
Corporation. This Company deals in non-ferrous mete 
and ores and was formed in 1919 with the object of entering | 
into contracts with British producing, smelting, and dis-|| 
tributing companies. The ordinary shares have hitherto 
been privately held. At the end of last year the capital of 
the Company was rearranged. The then existing 168, 500 
£10 shares, £6 paid, were divided into five Ordinary ‘ands 
five Preference shares of £1 each, the liability of 8s. per 
share being called up. 82,500 Ordinary and 82,500 Prefer- 
ence Shares were issued to associated interests in Australia 
and Burma, which gave the Company, with the 8s. calls, 
a total addition to cash resources of £819,000. The capital _ 
now consists of £900,000 in Ordinary shares and £900,000 
in 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares of £1 each, £ 
fully paid. Dealings commenced in the ordinary share! i 
for the first time last week, and the price, opening at about 
24s., advanced to 25s. 6d. On the basis of a ore of J 
8 per cent., which has been paid for the last five years, th % 
shares yield about £6 6s. The net profits for the last three 
years have been steady at around £183,000 and £50,000 
has been applied to reserve each year. At December 81s 
1926, the Reserve Account amounted to £150,000. Last 
year the carry forward was slightly higher at £23,000. 
The 6 per cent. preference shares are obtainable at 19s., s 
which price the yield is £6 6s. The average annual profit 
for the last six years (£142,165) were sufficient to cove 
the Preference dividends more than three times, withow 
taking into account the earning power of the £819,000 nev 
capital. Including these additional resources the net asset 
exceed £2,178,000, inst the present . issued preferene 
capital of £900,000. "The orthodox will probably appreciat 
the preference shares at 19s. 
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class 











